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MR. OLE HANSON 


Who, as Mayor of Seattle, beat the Bolsheviki in their home town and 
destroyed the power of the seditionists there. He is now lecturing on the 
Red menace and writing a book about it 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HRISTMAS this year brings with 
it particular reasons for heartfelt 


and sincere celebration in the 
United States. Notwithstanding 


the apparent ills and disturbances 
which afflict us, the people of the United States 
are blessed above all the children of men. 

We have got our boys out of the trenches 
this Christmas—out with unstained honor, 
with a high purpose accomplished, back with 
a peace of victory in their hands. The things 
they have done, the liberties they have made 
secure, are a national Christmas present. 
The spirit of those who “lie in Flanders fields” 
is a national blessing. 

This Christmas finds us, as a nation, besides 
a new richness of spirit possessed of riches 
beyond the dreams of many generations of our 
ancestors. We may be thankful that, in most 
American homes, there is the means of comfort 
and the wherewithal to pay for filling the fire- 
side stockings. Our public family quarrels 
concern only the percentage of division of the 
highest standard of living in the world. Want 
and distress appear at fewer doors here than 
in afly other part of the world. 

The best evidence that our dead have not 
died in vain, the surest promise that our quar- 
rels shall not end in disaster, the mainspring 
of our deepest satisfaction as we pass our 
history in its annual review, is the fact that 
the form of government we possess has once 
more demonstrated its soundness, that our 
democracy provides a competent machinery 
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to right wrongs, to forward the ideals of a pro- 
gressive people, and to express the political 
aspirations of men without violence or revolu- 
tion. It would be ungracious to compare 
in detail our good fortune with the misfortunes 
of our neighbors. But it is fair to look at the 
general picture with a sober eye and to reflect 
upon the felicity which is ours as the result of 
the sound judgment which founded our nation 
upon the will of the people and the character 
which has maintained it as an instrument of 
liberty within law. The moral is that we have 
in the past earned our blessings. They have 
been bought by the courage which has dared 
attempt great achievements, by the resolution 
which has fought tvranny whenever it appeared 
and whether disguised as king or kaiser or as 
capitalist or labor leader, by the industry which 
has created and the thrift that has saved, by 
the conscience which has tested values by 
the scale of right and wrong, and by the char- 
acter that has willed the right path and stead- 
fastly walked in it. That, in the large, is the 
history of the American people. The secret 
of the matter is that while many are op- 
pressed, they are free, and that while many 
are impoverished, they are fed. 

The future? “I know no way of judging 
of the future,” said Patrick Henry, “but by 
the past.’’ So long as we know our own history, 
read its plain lessons of law and order and 
progress, we shall not need to fear to face the 
approach of the stock-taking year’s close, nor 
look forward to any but Merry Christmases. 


All rights reserved. 
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MR. SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Whose articles in the WorLp’s Work on the relations of Capital and Labor 
have attracted widespread attention because they disclose the simple facts 
of economics and of human psychology upon which the solution of the 

present unrest must be based 


(See page 185) 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


He said to John Fitzpatrick, at Garv, Ind.: ‘I am here on behalf of the 

Government to see that any man who wants to work shall do so without 

fear, and that any man who does not want to work shall refrain without fear— 

if we have to shoot the man who interferes with either.” Fitzpatrick went 

outside and announced: “ Boys, it’s all right. We’re going to get a square 

deal.’’ General Wood’s dictum is very near to a perfect attitude for the 
Government to adopt toward strikes 
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The head of the American Mission which has been investigating conditions 
in Turkey, in order to report on the advisability of the United States accept- 
ing a mandate for a part of that ancient Empire —a decision which would 
signalize our acceptance of a new kind of responsibility for world stability 
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Who was in command of the American mine laying operations in the North 

Sea. Under his directions the mine barrage, containing 235,000 mines, and 

stretching from Scotland to Norway, was laid. He has recently returned to 
America after having directed the sweeping up of this mine field 
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The first Ambassador to the United States from the Polish Republic, now 
for the first time since 1795 a free and united nation 











The Whole is Greater than Any Part 


cerning the coal strike, the President 


N HIS proclamation of October 26th con- 
| said: 


It is time for plain speaking. These matters with 
which we now deal touch not only the welfare of a 
class, but vitally concern the well-being, the com- 
fort, and the very life of all the people. I feel it my 
duty in the public interest to declare that any at- 
tempt to carry out the purposes of this strike and 
thus to paralyze the industry of the country with 
the consequent suffering and distress of all our 
people, must be considered a grave, moral, and legal 
wrong against the Government and the people of 
the United States. I can do nothing less than to say 
that the law will be enforced, and means will be found 
to protect the interests of the nation in any emer- 
gency that may arise out of this unhappy business. 


That statement means that the Government 
representing 110 million people will see that 
those 110 million do not suffer cold in order 
that some half million miners may use their 
most effective weapon to gain an increase in 
wages. In other words the welfare of the ma- 
jority is paramount and it has the power to 
insure its welfare. 

Both the mine workers’ and certain of the 
railroad workers’ leaders have intimated that 
they would like to have the Government take 
over both mines and railroads. Labor’s suc- 
cess in forcing the Adamson Bill from the Gov- 
‘ernment made government ownership seem 
like a line of least resistance. Now, however, 
the Government is taking a firmer stand. 

It is, therefore, a difficult condition which 
afflicts the labor world. For the past three or 
four years demands for increased wages have 
been generally successful. The only way to 
find out for certain whether such demands 
will not continue to be successful is to try 
them. The employer as a rule would rather 
pay than fight if he can afford to pay. 
But if he can not afford to pay he will fight 
and Labor will lose, for even if it breaks the 
employer he ‘can’t pay money that he has not 
got. Generally speaking now the employers 
say that they have reached the end of their 
row. Labor replies first, that it does not be- 
lieve it, and secondly, that if the present owners, 
say of the railroads, can not afford more wages 
that they: should turn over the roads to the 
Government that has more money. A certain 
number of strikes will be necessary to convince 
both sides of what the facts in the case are. 
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And the public represented by the Government 
will also have to demonstrate how much suffer- 
ing it is willing to stand while the situation is 
being tested in this somewhat crude but effec- 
tive manner. 


Labor’s Demand for Irresponsible Power 


ARLY in its deliberations the Presi- 
H dent’s Industrial Conference reached 
the vital question of whether the con- 
trol of industry should be responsible or not. 
The labor delegates stoutly maintained that it 
must be irresponsible. The employers stoutly 
maintained the opposite, and the labor delega- 
tion left the Conference. 

Mr. Gompers would probably repudiate the 
description of his attitude as an attempt to 
make the control of industry irresponsible but, 
nevertheless, it is in reality just that. The 
American Federation of Labor has tried for 
many years to make its membership contain a 
practical monopoly of Labor. If it could 
achieve this aim it could insist that every em- 
ployer deal with the union. And if the union 
had a complete monopoly of Labor it could force 
its demands upon the employers up to a point 
where the business failed or the employer pre- 
ferred not to continue in it. Complete union 
domination would mean the ownership of in- 
dustry by the employer and its control by the 
American Federation of Labor. Under this 
arrangement the union officials with the power 
to dictate policy to all employers would be 
without any responsibility either to make the 
business pay or properly to serve the public, for 
if a business did neither and failed it would 
cost these leaders nothing. In other words, the 
more radical leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor have been seeking complete and 
irresponsible power over American industry. 

However, the difficulties of attaining this 
have led to a seeming mitigation of this posi- 
tion. The Federation is willing to arbitrate or 
negotiate questions, if it is recognized that the 
arbitration be between the union officers and 
the employers, and that the employers agree not 
to deal with their own men directly. This 
does not essentially change the situation, how- 
ever, for the Federation does not nécessarily 
agree to accept awards unless it likes them, nor 
can it guarantee that its members will keep any 
agreements that are made. It even opposes 
the incorporation of the unions which would 
bring some measure of responsibility, for if in- 
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corporated they could be sued for damages in 
case they broke their contracts. In other 
words, the labor leaders insist upon the full 
measure of irresponsibility. 

However, even under the very able leader- 
ship of Mr. Gompers the American Federation 
of Labor or, in fact, all union organizations to- 
gether have failed to get as much as half of 
American Labor to join. The unions have not 
been able to convince the majority that the 
benefits of union membership are worth 
the price of the dues. As long as this 
state of affairs lasts the union leaders 
will lack complete power and will usually 
not be able either to start to win strikes 
except where conditions are bad enough to 
justify the strike. At present a certain amount 
of responsibility is forced on the union officers 
because their organizations have not the power 
to be certain to win every strike and if they 
order strikes without cause, they are likely 
to lose them and perhaps lose membership 
in the unions thereby, or even lose their own 
jobs. 

Having failed to gain a membership suffi- 
ciently large to give complete power by demon- 
strating the value of unionism to the laborers of 
this country the union leaders wish to achieve 
their ends by the easier method of having a 
law passed. They would like to make it ob- 
ligatory for all employers to deal with their 
employees only through union officials, thereby 
practically forcing the majority of American 
workers who have not joined the unions to 
accept representation that they have no voice 
in, or to join the union and pay dues which they 
do not want to pay. In fact, the unions have 
so hard a time in getting their dues that one of 
the main points of their programme is for the 
employer to agree to take the union dues from 
each man’s pay before giving it to him and to 
turn over these dues to the union. 

Mr. Gompers besides urging the righteous- 
ness and wisdom of the theory that all bargain- 
ing between employers and workers should be 
collective bargaining and all collective bargain- 
ing should be between the employers and the 
union officials—besides utging this plan for the 
benefits which he sincerely believes it to have, 
Mr. Gompers says that unless the American 
public agrees to his programme it is in danger of 
Bolshevism. He is unquestionably sincere in 
this also for the American Federation of Labor 
has been having a hard time struggling with the 
I. W. W. and various other revolutionary ele- 
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ments. These Red leaders present to Mr, 
Gompers and the more conservative labor 
leaders a very difficult problem. The Red 
leaders hold out to the ignorant the most 
fantastic hopes. Pleasant-sounding promises 
cost little and are easily made and no matter 
how impossible of fulfilment they do sway 
many minds as is amply proved not only in the 
history of labor movements in this country but 
in our politics as well. The Red promises pull 
away from the trades-union movement a goodly 
number of the more ignorant and the more 
depraved, and the Red orators take the class 
consciousness of the worker and the distrust of 
all employers which the trades-unions have 
taught, and carry them a degree or two farther. 
This competition is painful to the American 
Federation on the one hand. :On the other hand 
practically all the leaders in the country headed 
by the President have said that the rising trend 
of costs must stop and this has made public 
sympathy with continued demands for wage 
increases very meagre. Moreover, the union 
programme of limiting production is highly 
unpopular with the public. Between these 
two fires Mr. Gompers and his followers are ina 
hard position. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that Mr. Gompers should tell us that if the 


public does not give him a great victory in the 
shape of the unionization of all industry, the 
public will have to meet the Bolshevist peril 
for he will not be strong enough to overcome ° 
it. But the public need not accept Mr. Gom- 


pets’s judgment in this matter. Whether Mr. 
Gompers can achieve some spectacular victory 
or not, to strengthen his position, the Reds will 
have an opponent in the trades-union move- 
ment which they can not defeat. The bulk of 
the workers in this country, union and non- 
union, can not be turned against the American 
Government, and for any long period of vime 
only a few can be led astray. 

But even if this were not true, if Mr. Gompers 
were right, we must give the unions irrespon- 
sible control of industry or have tHe Bolsheviki 
gain control of organized Labor, the position of 
the public is still clear. It is to meet the 
Bolshevist menace and fight it to a finish. 
The American public does not need to pay a 
price to the American Federation of Labor to 
protect its liberties. If the Red element has 
shown unexpected strength it will merely arouse 
unexpectedly vigorous handling at the hands 
of the public. 
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THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 


As it was on November tst. General Yudenitch had reached the outskirts of Petrograd, but later newspaper accounts 
reported that his army had been checked and that the city had not fallen. Admiral Kolchak’s position had not changed 
materially in more than a month and General Denikin, although still maintaining an offensive, has been faced with the 
difficulty, since this map was drawn, of fighting General Petlura who had been supporting Denikin’s left 











A Cure for American Bolshevism we have a great many more at present than 
usual and their presence and activity call cer- 
P “HE problem of the Bolsheviki in this tain facts to our attention in a way that 





country is easier than in most other demands action. 

parts of the world for the apostles of In the first place, although opportunities are 
anarchy, destruction, and revolution can not _ still plentiful in this country we have received 
gain large followings where the average condi- among us many people who have lived without 
tion of life is good and where opportunity is opportunity so long that it has become a tradi- 
plentiful. We have felt that so strongly in the tion with them that no such thing exists and 
past that we have paid little attention to the they are consequently unprepared to grasp it. 
apostles of unrest although they have been The Russian or Polish Jew in New York may be 
among us in varying numbers for many years. better off than his kinsman in Kiev or Warsaw 
A certain number will always be with us. But _ but he has not become an American citizen with 
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the belief in his rights and opportunities and a 
sanguine conviction in his own abilities that the 
term implies. Part of his scheme of life is to 
indulge in the profession of being oppressed and 
exploited. 

Fundamentally our Government is an in- 
strument by which a vigorous people will look 
after their own interests. It did not include 
machinery paternally guiding groups who pre- 
fer to be managed rather than to manage them- 
selves. 

There is then a pressing necessity for getting 
a proper spirit of courage, initiative, and inde- 
pendence into these groups so that they can 
become a healthy part of our life. This is what 
is generally called Americanization. But the 
ways and means of Americanization are still 
somewhat vague. Secretary Lane has sounded 
the warning and urged action but as yet no 
comprehensive programme has taken shape. 

In such a programme there are several items 
which seem imperative: 

1. That every voter and if possible every 
resident .of this country shall be made to learn 
to read and write the English language. Cer- 
tain exceptions in the cases of very old people, 
etc., would have to be made, but in the main the 
principle that the nation must have a common 
language is sound. 

2.. Asa part of the scheme for the insistence 
on a common language, the regulation of the 
foreign-language press. If every person could 
read and write English, the foreign-language 
press would be no evil but at present it is one of 
the main deterrents to the learning of English. 
Added to this a good deal of the foreign-language 
press, appealing to certain groups appeals to the 
Old World prejudices of those groups and main- 
tains and intensifies their non-American atti- 
tude. And it can do this with effectiveness 
because no American papers can reach their 
clientéle. Part of the foreign-language press 
helps the foreigner to adapt himself to Amer- 
ica. Some does just the opposite. If the good 
can be separated from the bad so much the 
better, but in no case can we afford to have 
foreign languages build up a vested right to use 
in this country. 

3. Very stringent immigration and deporta- 
tion laws. The sentiment for such legislation 
is growing. It has been urged by the Secretary 
of State and by many members of Congress. 
Regardless of the general theory about the 
benefits of large immigration to this country it 
ought to be evident that we have had so much 
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within the past twenty years as to give us 
social indigestion and that for the present a 
rigid diet would do us a great deal of good. 

4. Universal military training including 
instruction in the English language and the 
peace-time duties of every citizen to impress on 
every boy his duties and obligations to his 
country. 

In order to be just in deporting ‘those who 
did not learn the English language, all would 
have to be given an opportunity to learn. 
The ways and means for best doing this would 
not be easy to provide but they would not 
be at all impossible and it would be profitable 
at almost any cost. 

With such an Americanization programme in 
force or a better one, in ten or twelve years:we 
should have our Bolshevist anarchists and their 
followers reduced to normal. But any per- 
manent reduction in their numbers must be 
slow for quick cures are not likely to last. 

In the meanwhile the Red element is here to 
bedevil us at anyunfortunate time. Wages and 
the cost of production rose violently during this 
war as in similar previous disturbances. Wages 
and the cost of production must go slowly down 
again as they have previously or, if not slowly, 
go down in a crash. This readjustment is a 
most embarrassing process at best, certain to 
lead to an increase in the honest differences 
between employers and employees. To inject 
into such a situation a number of poisonous 
agitators of anarchy and revolution will make 
the troublesome period far more troublesome 
than if we did not have them to deal with. 
There is not time to cure the evils on which 
they feed before the issue must be faced. Con- 
sequently we must go on facing it as General 
Wood did at Gary—that is by force. 

If organized society is firm, vigilant, and 
effective in attacking all organizations and 
teachers of revolution against this Government 
we shall get out of the present difficulty as well 
as it allows. If we are dilatory, soft headed, or 
hesitating, we shall infinitely increase the 
misery and loss which is the aim of these 
agitators. And having had to use force in a 
way unaccustomed to us this time, if we do not 
take the measures of Americanization necessary 
to reduce the Bolsheviki and their possible 
followers to a minimum, another period of up- 
heaval in world affairs will find more unhealthy 
spots in our body politic than we suffer from at 
present. Considering our neglect of such 
matters we are singularly fortunate in being as 
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sound as we are. And if the present Bolshevist 
demonstration is enough to make us take 
measures to eradicate the disease, it will in 
the long run prove a blessing rather than 
otherwise. 


For the League and a State Department 


ROM the moment the European War 
H started it was certain that the United 
States was going to be asked to take on 
world responsibilities which we had previously 
avoided. Some of these responsibilities would 
be immediately profitable, others of them not. 
Within sixty days after the war started the idea 
ran through the whole United States, in 
Government as well as commercial circles, that 
the conflict abroad gave us a golden opportunity 
in South America. With a _ characteristic 
mental slant which makes much of the rest of 
the world think of the Anglo-Saxon as some- 
what hypocritical we covered this trade oppor- 
tunity over partially with the more altruistic- 
sounding title of extending help to South 
America. Before the war was very old we 
were extending help pretty generally all over 
the world except where the Allied blockade got 
in the way. Our Government conducted a 
spirited correspondence with the British Gov- 
ernment in an effort to extend help to Germany 
until we went into the war when we instantly 
adopted the position against which we had 
protested for more than two years. 

When we went into the war, and ever since, 
we have publicly maintained in official state- 
ments two seemingly conflicting theories, one 
that we joined the war on an entirely altruistic 
basis for the good of humanity, and the other 
that we went into the war because Germany 
had attacked us and our institutions and that 
it was to our benefit that Germany should be 
defeated. 

The truth is our course has been prompted 
by a mixture of selfishness enlightened and 
unenlightened that sometimes seems to approach 
the “sacred egoism”’ set up as Italian policy, and 
sometimes seemed to approach real disinterested- 
ness. Our foreign policy in the future is almost 
certain to be prompted by similarmixed motives 
and to sway like a pendulum between generosity 
and meanness. This is going to subject us toa 
great deal of criticism, especially when the other 
nations of the world regain normal conditions and 
we are no Jonger as much of an economic dicta- 
tor to the world as we have been recently 
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In this new condition we are going to need 
more than ever a clear foreign policy which the 
public can grasp and a State Department of 
great ability to steer us safely along it. Asa 
member of a league of nations we shall have 
much better opportunity to know all that is 
going on in the world and, therefore, to be able 
to act more foresightedly than if we “go it 
alone.” 

To see how much more vital the knowledge 
that would come from League membership and 
a better foreign service will be to us in the 
future than it has been in the past let us take as 
a minimum criterion for our action the more 
selfish motives of our foreign policy. 

For many years before the European War we 
acted on the theory that any disturbance in 
Europe, the Near East, and Africa would be 
handled by the Western European Powers so 
that civilization would not be threatened and 
so that we would not be even seriously incon- 
venienced. The war demonstrated that this 
was a mistaken theory. Added to the fact 
that the western nations when normal could 
not handle any possible emergency so as not to 
disturb us is the further fact that for some years 
yet they will not again be normal, so that they 
will not present as good a buffer against all 
manner of trouble, from Bolshevism to world 
war, as they did before. Consequently it be- 
hooves us to keep a much more careiu: eye upon 
budding storms, on the Baltic, in the Balkans, 
and anywhere else than we used to do. If one 
of these local disturbances threatens to spread, 
it behooves us for our ownconvenience, comfort, 
and safety to see that its spread is stopped be- 
fore it makes serious headway. It is not safe 
for us to leave this stopping process entirely in 
the hands of the European nations. It would 
obviously be unnecessarily costly and unwise to 
take up the task of stopping all threatening 
disturbances alone. It is inevitable then that 
we codperate with the other nations not only in 
stopping conflicts after they have started, but 
in foreseeing and preventing them. And this 
is what the machinery of the League of Nations 
is for. About the only way in which we can 
discover whether or not it will work is to try 
it. But it should be clear that whether in or 
out of a league the necessity of watching and 
warding off such calamities as have recently be- 
fallen, is upon us. Entanglements with 
European affairs to the extent of insuring our 
own safety can not be avoided merely by refus- 
ing to join a league. Such a refusal would 
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only force us to redouble that kind of activity 
because it would necessitate our duplicating 
the similar work of other nations. A good deal 
of the opposition to the League is founded on 
the fallacy that if we stay out of it, foreign 
affairs need not trouble us any more than they 
used to. It isnot the League but actual condi- 
tions which prevented this. 


II 


UT once granted that we must for our own 
sake do enough in Europe and Asia to in- 

sure our own safety there comes in the delicate 
question of judgment of how much that is. In 
order to be able to do that intelligently, we must 
reorganize and enlarge the State Department. 
Our pre-war equipment to deal with foreign af- 
fairs was not commensurable with a task like 
this. Since the war began the White House, 
the House Inquiry, the Creel Bureau, the War 
Trade Board, and various other organizations 
took over so many State Department func- 
tions that the Department did not grow to 
meet its proper tasks. The White House will 
not normally direct foreign affairs in such detail 
as in war time, and the House Inquiry, the 
Creel Bureau, and the War Trade Board were 
temporary organizations. Unless we are to 


run great risk of meddling in matters which do 


not concern us and neglecting matters that do 
concern us we must organize a capabie and 
sufficient State Department. 

There are, for example, several very nice 
problems on our hands at present. 

We have put much pressure upon Japan to 
return Shantung to China. Japan says that 
she will do so. If she does not, what are we 
going to do? ' 

Is there any condition of disorder in China 
which so affects us as to need action on our 
part? Is such a condition possible and if so 
how can it be prevented? 

Is there any disturbance that may arise in 
what was the Turkish Empire that could affect 
us sufficiently to warrant our accepting a man- 
date over parts of that Empire as a prevent- 
ativer 

There are centres of trouble along the 
Baltic, in Russia proper, and in Siberia. All 
these need careful watching. Likewise we 
need to know how vital to our interest and to 
our honor is the success of Poland, of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Jugoslav-Serbian state. 

These are but obvious examples but they are 
enough to show that our day of casual and 
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amateur scrutiny of European affairs is past. 
But they ought to show us also that there is a 
very pressing need for’ us to codperate with 
other nations for our own good. The idea that 
we do not need to join any league but that the 
other nations must have us has enough error in it 
to get us intoa great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
Most of the activity of the Senate majority 
seems to be to limit the help we might be to 
other nations. It is possible to do this so 
thoroughly as to have us entirely isolated. 
Isolation may be splendid but it is likely also to 
be expensive. 


The Railroads 


[ss street-car lines all over the United 
States are in a deplorable condition 
financially. In large cities and in 
country districts lines are being abandoned. 
The costs of operation are in many places 
getting above what the Public Service Com- 
missions will allow or what the traffic will bear. 

The steam railroad lines are following in the 
same direction. A niggardly policy of regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had undermined the power of the railroads to 
provide for the growth of the country’s traffic. 
A more than normal indulgence in bad practices 
by certain of the railroads increased this. 
When the war came our transportation diffi- 
culties became acute. To tide over the war, 
rates were increased, service lowered, and the 
public asked to make up the deficit in taxes. 
That condition continues. As the time for re- 
turning the roads to private ownership ap- 
proaches, the various divisions of railroad labor 
which found the Government easier to deal with 
than the companies, are hurrying forward to get 
further raises in wages. 

The railroad business is not now on a basis on 
which it can continue. That is a most serious 
fact for the railroad industry represents about 
40 per cent. of all the investment in American 
industry. Nearly half of our industry is sick. 

We are approaching the time when the 
roads will return to private ownership. But 
as yet no basis has been provided on which 
the railroad companies will be able to take 
back their property, reorganize it, and bring 
it back to a profitable basis and a basis on 
which it can efficiently serve the public. This 
will be done ultimately. We have pretty 
well passed the danger of permanent Gov- 
ernment operation. We have energy enough 
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to work: out the problem. 
We have wealth enough as 
a nation to let delay make 
its working out unnecessar- 
ily costly. The question is 
whether we have either the 
sense or leadership to pull 
our railroads rapidly and 
economically out of the hole 
they arein. Sofar we have 
muddled along. If no lead- 
ership appears, we will mud- 
dlethrough. There is, how- 
ever, always the chance that 
we may do even better than 
that if the public focusses 
its attention on the subject. 


The Rocks in the Busi- 
ness River 


N THE Wor p’s Work 

| of August, Théodore H. 
Price, writing on the re- 
lationship between inflation 
and high prices, quoted from 
ex-Senator Theodore E. Bur- 
ton’s book, “Crises and De- 
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pressions,” the seven indica- 
tions which that author said 
precede a financial crisis and 
give warning of an approach- 
ing period of industrial and 
commercial depression. As 
Mr. Burton’s study is the 


The importance of finding the right solution of the railroad problem now before 
Congress, is shown by the value of our railroad properties as compared with the 
capital of all our manufacturing industries. The value of the roads and their 
equipment is about 41 per cent. and of our manufacturing industries about 59 per 
cent. of the total. The value of railway cars and locomotives alone is over 
four billions, or 40 per cent. as compared with 60 per cent. for all manufacturing 
machinery. This chart was presented by Mr. E. B. Leigh, president of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company, who maintained before the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that railway buying of equipment is a major factor in 
sustaining and prolonging business activity, if not an actual cause of the beginning 


most exhaustive that has 

been made of this subject, 

it is worth while to compare more closely these 
“indications,” as he found them in the past, 
with conditions of the present. 

So far as these seven “indications” do not 
develop contemporaneously, but are distinct in 
time, Mr. Burton places them in the order in 
which they are here compared with present 
conditions: 

1, An increase in prices, first of special com- 
modities, then in a less degree, of commodities gen- 
erally, and later of real estate, both improved and 
unimproved. 

We have gone a long way, if not the full dis- 
tance, in this particular. There is hardly a city 
or town in the country that has not seen a 
jump in real estate that has sent people scramb- 
ling for places in which to live. The restrictions 
on building during the war have made this con- 


of such activity 


dition more severe; but the same situation has 
reached out into the rural districts and farms in 
the Middle West have recently changed hands 
at prices, in some cases, of more than $100 an 
acre above values of a few months previous. 

2. Increased activity of established enterprises, 
and the formation of many new ones, especially 
those which provide for increased production or 
improved methods, such as factories and furnaces, 
railways and ships, all requiring the change of cir- 
culating to fixed capital. 

Every newspaper that one picks up has on 
its financial pages the offerings of some new 
industrial stocks “to provide funds for in- 
creasing the capacity of plants,” or for some 
such similar purpose. In the first nine months 
of this year more than $1,380,000,000 of in- 
dustrial securities, including oil stocks, were 
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sold to the public through the established 
banking houses. This compares with a normal 
pre-war year’s output of about $500,000,000 
of such securities. At the same time the rail- 
roads and other public utility companies are 
getting much less capital than before the war 
with which to increase their facilities. 

3. An active demand for loans at slightly higher 
rates of interest. 

The war brought this demand in unprece- 
dented volume and caused a considerable ad- 
vance in interest rates, the minimum change 
being reflected in the higher rates on the suc- 
cessive war loan issues. 

4. The general employment of labor at increasing 
or well-sustained wages. 

This situation has existed since before our 
entrance into the war and still exists, although 
employers are now beginning to make a stand 
against further advances. 

5. Increasing extravagance in private and public 
expenditures. 

The demand for jewelry, which was 
never greater than it is to-day, is a good 
example. Local as well as federal taxes are 


higher than they ever have been; and there 
was no other course open but extravagance in 
government expenditures during the war. 


6. The development of a mania for speculation, 
attended by dishonest methods in business and the 
gullibility of many investors, 

The newspapers long ago stopped keeping 
track of the number of million share days on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Every fakir 
who ever worked the get-rich-quick game, and 
as many new ones, are now getting the money 
and Liberty Bonds away from inexperienced 
investors in exchange for worthless securities. 

These last two, and the second “indication” 
noted by Mr. Burton, are causes which most 
certainly endanger the ship. It was the large 
and disproportionate amount of capital that 
went. into temporarily unproductive railroad 
construction following the Civil War that 
helped bring on the panic of 1873. These ten- 
dencies are ones that are clearly visible to 
everyone, if he will but look for them, and they 
are the ones more directly in everyone’s power 
to avoid. Unfortunately the experience of the 
past gives little hope that the habits of extrav- 
agance or the fever of speculation will be 
thrown off until those aboard the boat have 
spent some time in the water battling against 
the current. 
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We have reached one of those “particular 
times” to which Walter Bagehot, the economist 
referred, when ‘‘a great many people have a 
great deal of stupid money.” It remains to be 
seen whether we are approaching one of those 
“intervals” about which he said: “The money 
from these people—the blind capital, as we 
call it, of the country—is particularly large and 
craving; it seeks for someone to devour it, and 
there is ‘plethora; it finds someone, and 
there is ‘speculation’; it is devoured, and there 
is ‘panic.’ ”’ 

7. Lastly, a great expansion of discounts and 
loans, and a resulting rise in the rate of interest; 
also a material increase in wages, attended by fre- 
quent strikes and by difficulty in obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of laborers to meet the demand. 

This last indication we also have at present. 
Labor is rocking the boat at an alarming rate, 
unmindful of the fact that Capital is better 
supplied with life preservers than it is, and 
that Labor is likely to be the worst sufferer from 
an upset. 

But one must not end his survey of the 
business river by simply charting the position 
of those rocks that have been observed in the 
past. We are now at a new place in the river 
and we are in a better boat than we ever have 
been in before. 

Mr. Price, in the article referred to, treated 
in detail the subject of inflation. Contraction 
or further expansion in this particular depends 
largely on the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board in fixing the interest, or discount rate, 
that banks have to pay for rediscounting their 
clients’ loans with the Federal Reserve Banks. 
This new banking system is the seaworthy 
boat that the business of the country is now 
travelling in. . 

One example of what needs to be done, there 
are six and a half billion dollars’ worth of war 
loan obligations now being carried by the banks 
of the country. Two and a half billion of this 
is made up of loans to people who subscribed 
for these bonds and have not yet paid in full for 
them. They must be influenced to do so. 

While we have the indications to-day that 
have preceded crises in the past, we have also 
reconstruction demands that might postpone 
the coming of a crisis for several years, and 
above all we have the banking machinery that 
may make it possible for us to avoid a crisis al- 
together and go through the period of declining 
prices that is ahead without suffering the dis- 
turbance of a panic. 





CARNEGIE’S RULES FOR INVESTING 
PROFITS AND SAVINGS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


NDREW CARNEGIE, by one of 
the provisions of his will, has done 
much to dispel a mistaken idea 
that has been generally held re- 
garding the principles that he fol- 

lowed in the investment of his fortune. When 
any one, either honestly or dishonestly, has 
wished to influence others to put all their 
savings into one security, they have quoted Mr. 
Carnegie’s advice to put all your eggs into one 
basket and then watch that basket. In fact, 
however, this was not his advice in regard to 
investments, but in regard to one’s business 
ventures. When it came to the investment 
of his money he followed far different principles 
for business and investment are quite different 
things. 


For the average business man, the example 
of this great ironmaster in the handling of his 
money is one of the best that can be followed. 
He combined in his exceptional character not 
only the ability to make money, which many 
business men possess, but the much rarer 
quality of being able to conserve it and insure 


it against loss. The permanence of his many 
benefactions is based on the soundness of his 
investments. With the courage and vision 
that could see from a drawing the possibilities 
of the Pullman sleeping car, and the future 
of the steel industry, he had the Scotch con- 
servatism that placed the profits from these 
ventures in investment securities of the highest 
grade. ‘The results attained are a recommen- 
dation for his method that should satisfy any 
one. The investment principles, which he 
followed and laid down for his trustee in his 
will, form a worthy guide for the investing 
of all savings. 

When the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed, nearly two decades ago, he retired 
from the business field, He was no longer 
going to keep watch of the basket in which his 
eggs were placed. What did hedo? He took, 


in exchange for his stock, bonds of the new cor- 
poration—$303,450,000 of them—that stood 
ahead of the bonds that were sold to the public, 
as well as ahead of the preferred and common 
stock. And in the indenture securing these 
bonds it was specified that a certain part of 
them should be retired each year out of the 
earnings of the corporation. 

Years before, when Andrew was but a boy 
of twelve, his father, the last of a long line of 
hand weavers in Scotland, had been driven 
out of business by the introduction of steam 
looms. The son, who had started as a bobbin 
boy in a cotton factory in this country, knew 
the vicissitudes of business. He did not 
deceive himself that from the outside he could 
protect his savings against them or take ad- 
vantage of them to gain more than a normal 
interest return on his money. 

With his retirement from business, therefore, 
his eggs were no longer involved in a business 
venture. It is true they were largely in one 
investment basket; the basket with which he 
was most familiar. But the panics of 1903 
and of 1907 came and his savings were not dis- 
turbed. As interest accumulated and called 
for reinvestment, he began adding underlying 
first mortgage railroad bonds, secured on the 
essential main line mileage -of the country. 
It is of particular interest to note that he never 
speculated in securities. He was prejudiced 
against Wall Street. He said, “I would as 
soon gamble with cards as to speculate in 
Wall Street.” Yet he made use of the legiti- 
mate machinery of Wall Street in choosing 
his later investments. And when the list of 
securities in which is invested the undistrib- 
uted balance of his fortune—estimated at 
around $30,000,000—is published, it will prob- 
ably be found that he had fewer worthless 
securities than any other rich man who has 
died in recent years. 

Creator of his own fortune, by his muscle 
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and brain, Carnegie considered himself the 
trustee of his money, not only for his family, 
but for the public at large. If more men had 
somewhat this same feeling regarding their 
profits and savings there would be less loss 
of capital in this country in enterprises that 
are only entitled to the financial support of 
those who are in position to keep close watch 
of them. 

In addition to being an example in life for 
the conservation of business profits, Andrew 
Carnegie has left behind him, in his will, direc- 
tions to govern the reinvestment of his estate 
that entitle him to a high place as an invest- 
ment teacher. 


A VARIETY OF INVESTMENTS 


N THE first place he authorized his trustee 
to make new investments. “In such securi- 
ties as are sanctioned by the laws of the state 
of New York as proper investments for savings 
banks.” 
This law is universally considered as provid- 
ing the best list of the most conservative in- 
vestments. Under it, New York savings banks 


can buy the bonds of the United States, of 
practically all the states, of many cities and 
towns whose debts do not exceed 7 per cent. of 
their assessed valuations for taxation; real 


estate bonds and first mortgages on property 
situated in the state, when the loan is not for 
more than 60 per cent. of the appraised value in 
the case of improved property and 4o per cent. 
in the case of unimproved and unproductive 
property; railroad mortgage bonds where cer- 
tain conditions as to their security and the earn- 
ings record back of them are found; certain 
promissory notes, bankers’ acceptances and 
bills of exchange; and bonds of the Land Bank 
of the state of New York. 

Mr. Carnegie has given his trustee much 
more leeway than does this law in regard to 
corporation securities. It.is in this particular 
that the interest in his provisions lies. 

2. He authorized the investment in “bonds 
secured by first mortgage on railroads in the 
United States upon the common stock of which 
dividends shall have been regularly paid for at 
least the two successive years immediately 
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preceding the time of such investments; or in 
any other class of bonds of any trunk railroad 
company in the United States, in high credit, 
which has not failed to pay regular dividends on 
all its stocks for at least five years immediately 
preceding such investment.” 

The New York savings bank law requires 4 
per cent. dividends for five years, and it covers 
only mortgage bonds that meet certain other 
requirements. Mr. Carnegie would approve 
the purchase of such railroad issues as that 
known as the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
joint collateral 4s, due 1921, and others simi- 
larly secured by the deposit of stock as col- 
lateral, and also the convertible and debenture 
issues of the strong roads, although they are 
not secured by mortgage. 

3. He went further than that and authorized 
investment in the preferred stock of any rail- 
road company that meets the above require- 
ments. 

4. He also approved by these provisions of 
his will investment in the bonds or preferred 
stock “of any industrial corporation in the 
United States which shall not have failed to pay 
dividends on all its stock for at least five years 
immediately prior to such investment.” 

5. He approved “bonds secured by first 
mortgage on improved real estate in the 
United States, worth, in the opinion of com- 
petent appraisers, a clear 50 per centum more 
than the amount of the mortgage.” This 
means mortgages up to 75 per cent. of valuation. 

6. Lastly, he approved “certificates of 
established bond and mortgage companies or 
trust companies secured by the deposit of 
specific bonds and mortgages answering the 
foregoing requirements.” 

These specifications give an ample field of 
choice for the investment of the profits of a 
business man. It should be kept in mind that 
they were laid down as general principles by 
Mr. Carnegie, who knew that his estate was 
going to be in the hands of those of sufficient 
experience in the making of investments to be 
competent to use discrimination within the 
limits he set. His faith in the future of the 
United States was attested by the limiting of 
his investments to this country. 





FIGHTING THE REDS IN 
THEIR. HOME TOWN 


WHY AND HOW I BECAME MAYOR OF SEATTLE 


By OLE 


HEN I came to Seattle in 
1902, I pitched my tent on 
Beacon Hill, a close-in, non- 
settled part of the city. 
The first night I arrived, | 
stood on the hill and saw the child-city spread 
out before me. Below me to the west were the 
tide lands covered with bulrushes, with an oc- 
casional street on stilts running over them; 
to the north was the city ablaze with light, 
with small buildings, narrow streets, a station 
house for a depot, and hills and hills, covered 
with forests. Around the fire that night 


I told the curious who had gathered to watch 
the strangers, that we had come to Seattle to 


make it our home, to be a part of its growth, 
and that some day, I would be its Mayor. Of 
course they laughed at the idea of the red- 
headed stranger with his team and covered 
wagon becoming the Mayor of their city of 
100,000 people. Laughter and ridicule have 
never bothered me, as I have always believed 
that if one wants to do anything bad enough, 
he can do it, and that it is just as easy to fish 
for whales as for minnows. Man is the only 
animal who can laugh and surely is the only 
one who ought to be laughed at. Anyhow, 
it is always easy to convert the man who 
laughs. 

About Christmas time in 1917, people in 
Seattle began to look around for a Mayor. 
They said they wanted a war-Mayor and were 
tired of the old campaign issues. No one 
came and asked me to become a candidate, 
but folks generally conceded that if | made up 
my mind to run, I would win. Few ever ask 
an independent free man to seek office! Us- 
ually, those who ask you to run want some- 
thing an honest man cannot grant. 

I happened, one evening, to go up to look 
at the old place and as I stood on the same 
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promontory where I unhitched the team fif- 
teen years before, | saw, instead of dank, 
stagnant tide-lands and bulrushes, hundreds 
of magnificent buildings; the waterfront was 
ablaze with thousands of lights; the furnaces 
lit up the heavens and the shipyards fringing 
the bay looked like one great vessel with ropes 
and spars and with thousands of little things 
called men swarming about them. Some of 
the great hills were gone, washed away to re- 
place the ooze of the ocean with solid land— 
and where were the forests? Cut down, 
sawed up, and in their places stood thousands 
of homes. 

Seattle, at that time, had 400,000 people 
living in homes, many of which | had helped 
build. For the first time in years, real-estate 
and building was active and my business was 
prosperous. I knew that, during the war, 
one could amass a fortune in Seattle who knew 
the building business as well as I did. But 
our boy, our first born, was suffering from 
throat trouble. He was five feet nine inches tall 
and weighed but 109 pounds. He was not wel 
and could not serve. I wanted to help and c . 
my share. My parents had come to this coun- 
try from Norway. They came here wanting 
liberty, freedom, and a greater opportunity 
for themselves and their children. They found 
this country to be good, and in broken English 
never tired of telling us what a great country 
this was and how different from any other land 
in the world. They loved the United States 
and so do their children, every one. Both 
were dead, but I knew that could I| ask their 
advice, they would say, “Our country is at 
war. Others are going to the front, but you 
can serve at home. Do your duty!” | 
owed considerable money (for me), but my 
creditors were secured and I felt they could 
wait. Wanting to serve my country in some 
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capacity, I determined that evening to run 
for Mayor and, if elected, to abandon my pri- 
vate business and stay on the job during the war. 

I did not know whether | could be elected, 
as the political fights in which | had partici- 
pated had been bitter. My support of the 
direct primary, the eight-hour law for women, 
the eight-hour law for underground miners, 
and the workmen’s compensation act, etc., 
had made me enemies, and when | forced the 
passage of the anti-racetrack gambling bill, 
which eliminated a gang of crooks from our 
midst, the grafters never forgave me. My 
fight on the red-light district during three city 
campaigns earned for me the opposition of 
that multitude of wretches who owned and 
rented property in the district, as well as of all 
the box-coated, pink-cuffed, hangers on. The 
business community, just awakening to the 
righteousness of the measures for which I had 
fought, still regarded me as somewhat unsafe. 
The labor forces had never had any fault to 
find with my record, and | felt that the “old 
timers”” would be for me, while the “Reds” 
and anti-war faction would just as surely be 
against me. My hope of election, apparently, 


depended on the great middle class who had 
no axes to grind, wanted no special privileges, 
but simply desired a fair, square, business ad- 


ministration, 100 per cent. loyal. 

Soon after our country entered the war, 
Camp Lewis was established near Tacoma, a 
city of 100,000, and but thirty-eight miles away. 
It was here that the soldiers were to be received, 
trained and prepared for war. Upon the estab- 
lishment of this Camp, immediate friction arose 
between Army officials and Seattle’s city 
officials. Mayor Gill, since dead, was Mayor. 
kie was attacked by the Army officials for not 
“keeping the town clean” and because “sedi- 
tion and treason were not suppressed ;’’ because 
the “I. W. W. still continued their activities” 
and because “no soldier could visit Seattle 
without being handed anti-war literature and 
hearing speeches against the Government.” 
It was also openly charged that “Seattle was 
infested with itinerant women who, reeking 
with disease, were spreading the same amongst 
. the soldiery.”” Army officials said that “The 
I. W. W. propaganda was German propaganda 
and that the women were ofttimes German 
agents, paid with German money to destroy 
the health of the soldiers and that the whole 
thing was a conspiracy against Uncle Sam and 
not just a ‘happenstance.’’’ Notice was given 
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to Mayor Gill to remove his Chief of Police 
and cleanup. Gill told them to go to —— and 
insisted the town was clean. It was not clean, 
but so far as morality was concerned, was cer- 
tainly as clean as Tacoma. The Mayor of 
Tacoma, however, agreed to codperate and, as 
I understand it, Gill did not. 

One morning Seattle awoke to find that a 
“ban” had been placed on the City of Seattle 
and no soldier or officer or any one connected 
with the army could enter our city, except on 
Army business. This was by order of General 
Greene in charge of Camp Lewis. It was a 
terrific blow to our civic pride and every effort 
was made by determined citizens to cause Mr. 
Gill to change his mind, remove his Chief of 
Police, and do as the Army officials dictated. 

After six weeks of national disgrace for our 
city, Mayor Gill did remove the Chief and ap- 
pointed in his stead, Joel F. Warren, who had 
been in the Government Secret Service. 

At the request of the Government, Mayor 
Gill then instituted a quarantine station for 
diseased men and women under the super- 
vision of Commissioner of Health, Dr. J. S. 
McBride. From that time on (and we are still 
continuing it), when men and women were 
arrested for certain misdemeanors, they were 
given a thorough examination, including the 
Wasserman and Naguchi blood tests, and if 
found infected, were quarantined and kept 
away from society until all trace of the malady 
had disappeared. 

There was a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of affairs at the City Hall, 
for years every campaign having been con- 
ducted on police issues. We really did not 
elect a Mayor to conduct the affairs of a great, 
business institution such as Seattle had _ be- 
come, but to become a kind of glorified Chief 
of Police. Great issues were forgotten every 
time and petty police disputes were in every- 
one’s mouth. A ten-cent poker game received 
more headlines than did the municipal light 
and power plant. The trials of alleged graft- 
ing policemen filled our dailies while city bus- 
iness ran any old way. The position of Mayor 
was atrying one. With the city just emerging 
from its frontier past, some of the old ways 
persisted and the new laws were often resisted. 
One crowd or the other, usually both, were 
against the Mayor! 

Men fit to guide the destinies of the city 
either refused to neglect their private business 
or were thought unable to secure election. 
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The next election was to be held March 5th, 
1918, and, as in the past, it was thought neces- 
sary to have a chance for success, that the 
candidate must either become subservient 
to big business or to the labor group. One 
or the other, politicians said, a candidate must 
have. One or the other, they said, a Mayor 
must serve. I have always held a different 
theory. It has been my belief since a boy, that 
a candidate for office, playing square and fair 
with all men, with no special interest to serve, 
could be elected, provided he was believed to 
be honest and could get circulation. | have 
helped demonstrate to the politicians very 
often in my lifetime, that they really cannot 
run nominations or elections, if the people are 
apprised of their intentions. 

After reviewing this situation in my mind 
| went home and told my wife of my decision. 
She never favored my political ventures, but 
this time she assented on account of the war. 
The next day the papers carried notice of my 
candidacy and things began to happen. | 
had no campaign committee—they usually 
talk and seldom work. I wanted no head- 
quarters for political loafers. 1 wanted no paid 
workers—they are so often no good. My 
campaign was to be purely a truth telling one. 
| would attack no opponent, but would tell 
the people what I would do if elected, not that 
someone else had done wrong. It was a new 
method in Seattle and consisted in telling the 
people, “If elected I will do this.” | had never 
lied to the people and felt they would believe 
me. I engaged a stenographer and prepared 
my own printed matter. 

The Chairman of the Republican Central 
Committee announced his candidacy; a former 
prosecuting attorney entered the field; the 
President of the Municipal League filed, 
followed quickly by a young man who had held 
mass meetings denouncing vice and who be- 
lieved himself to be a great man, but who had 
failed to convince others. Then came Mayor 
Gill seeking reélection. 

About that time a delegation from the 
Central Labor Council called on me, tendering 
me the support of their 65,000 members, pro- 
vided I would agree, upon my election, to let 
Joel F. Warren, Chief of Police, go. 

| asked, “ What’s the matter with Warren?” 
They said, “ Your record has always been fair; 
in the Legislature and on the labor committee 
you were 100 per cent.; you fought the fight for 
better conditions, but Joe Warren at one time 


was a police officer during a strike over across 
the mountains. He does not suit us.” [| then 
asked, “What did he do?” After several 
evasive answers they replied. “He arrested 
and imprisoned the boys when they tried to 
raise a little hell.” I then told them that | 
thought their statement was the best recom- 
mendation | had heard for Warren; that if he 
enforced and observed the law, he certainly 
would remain Chief if I was elected. They 
then asked for the discharge of the Fire Chief, 
a man with an excellent record as an efficient 
fire fighter and whose reputation in the com- 
munity was beyond reproach. As with the 
Chief of Police, | told them he would also re- 
main if I was elected, provided, always, he 
did his duty. They left with threats on their 
lips and the next day a man named Bradford, 
who had been Corporation Counsel for the 
city, was chosen by the Central Labor Council 
Committee as their candidate. He had never 
done anything for Labor; he had never ac- 
complished much but quarrel for the city, but 
“Jim” was subservient to their wishes and 
would represent them if he became Mayor. 

At the last moment, a millionaire shipping 
man filed his candidacy. That made eight, 
but upon reading the Charter, a local paper 
found that the last candidate was ineligible 
because of his not having been an American 
citizen four years, so he withdrew. He was a 
very good man, able and courageous and would 
have secured certain business support which | 
afterward received. 

As soon as the filings closed and the campaign 
began, I issued my card containing my plat- 
form. It was brief, hence I quote it: “I 
stand for construction, not destruction; more 
factories and less lawsuits; a square deal to 
labor as well as capital; for a loyal, united 
Seattle, a Seattle free from turmoil, treason, 
and |. W. W. control.” Immediately I became 
the foe of the “inner circle” at the Labor 
Temple. Their propaganda factory worked 
to the utmost to convince the new workers 
that Hanson was a bad one. Believing that 
no “clique” could control the minds of the 
thinkers in Labor, once they knew the truth, 
I immediately published a letter | had received 
from the past President of the State Federation 
of Labor, thanking me for my service to Labor 
in the Legislature and saying, “ You are 100 
per cent. right.” 

With no paid campaign workers, | made a 
strenuous campaign through pamphlets and 
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mass meetings. Three dailies came out for 
me and printed the truth, but the I. W. W. 
element worked night and day spreading their 
lies. One evening, as the campaign waxed 
hotter and hotter, and the Red element at 
the Labor Temple became more vicious in 
their attacks on me, | went before their weekly 
meeting. 

I told them, “I have not come before you 
for your votes or your support, but I have come 
here to tell you the truth about yourselves 
as well as to review in brief my history in the 
state of Washington as far as it relates to labor.” 
I then quoted from the official record as to 
my stand on the remedial and reform measures 
which had been agitated and sometimes en- 
acted into law. In every instance the official 
documents and letters from their own officials 
showed conclusively that | had made the fight, 
spent my time and my money furthering the 
progress of labor. They sat in silence; once 
in a while one would applaud. James Duncan 
tried to interrupt several times, fearing the 
effect of the truth on the upright and fair 
members of the Council, but so interested 
were the auditors that he was promptly 
squelched. In closing. | denounced the Reds, 
the I. W. W.’s, and their kind, and said, “If 
elected | will clean you up, (meaning the Reds) 
lock, stock, and barrel. You do not belong 
in this country. Your talk of Revolution 
has no place where the majority can and does 
govern. You are fighting the best Government 
yet conceived by man. | shall close every 
hall where the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence is taught. You shall 
not parade with the Red Flag; you shall obey 
the law or you shall go to jail. 
your leaders nor the leaders of the Chamber 
of Commerce shall control the City Govern- 
ment. It shall be run for the benefit of all the 
people, not a particular class. You are against 
me because I am for the Government you are 
against. You know there is nothing wrong 
with my labor record, but my Government 
record is too loyal to suit you. | defy you and 
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your kind. You make the most noise, but 
Seattle is loyal and will not stand for your 
control. I shall see the day when some of you 
that now hiss and jeer will do so behind prison 
walls.” Within a year two of my hearers, 
Hulet M. Wells and Sam Sadler, were in the 
Federal Penitentiary and others who were 
present will surely follow when justice is done. 

That meeting at the Labor Temple clinched 
my nomination. Truth is a powerful weapon 
if one can only give it circulation. From that 
meeting on, the rank and file asked the Red 
leaders questions which they could not answer, 
Within twenty-four hours loyal labor men and 
women called and proffered me their secret help. 
It meant ostracism for them openly to defy the 
men who controlled the Central Labor Council. 
For fifteen years I have always known how 
elections were going. I have my own method 
of taking a poll, and it has never failed me. 
This poll showed that I would lead in the pri- 
mary, Bradford (candidate of the labor leaders) 
second, and Mayor Gill third, with the “ great 
young man” last. And soit happened. Under 
our non-partisan election law, the top two are 
nominated and then two weeks afterward the 
election takes place. 

In the primary I received nearly one half of 
all the votes, although there were seven candi- 
dates. Inthe finals Mr. Bradford and his sup- 
porters endeavored to offset the charge that 
the I. W. W’s were backing him, by claiming 
that his ancestors came over in the Mayflower. 
His “ancestral father” claim did him little 
good, for I had a logger friend of mine poll 
the I. W. W. hall and the result was Brad- 
ford 180, Hanson none. This result was pub- 
lished and when the votes were counted on 
election day, Bradford was overwhelmingly 
defeated, and to the Labor Leaders’ chagrin 
and surprise | carried dozens of precincts where 
no one but Union workers lived! Union Labor 
people are the same as you and |. They 
are for right just as you and I, and when the 
facts are before the rank and file, no fairer 
jury could be desired. 








In the January number Mr. Hanson will tell of the anti-American 
activities that took place among the radicals of the Northwest during 
the war and of the attempted revolution, called by its supporters the 
“general strike.” 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
PARLOR BOLSHEVIK] 


Why Men and Women of Wealth and Mental Acuteness Yield to an 
Evil Philosophy. Victims of Nervous Derangements, Emotional Excess, 
Unfruitful Marriage, and Religious Mania Among the Types Affected 


By JOHN SPARGO 


[Note.—In analyzing the various types of men and women who become imbued with the spirit 
of Bolshevism I have had the advantage of an extensive acquaintance with a very large number of men 
and women, belonging to widely differing social groups, who are either intense Bolsheviki or belong to 


the large class of near-Bolshevikt. 


I could easily have followed the “case” method and given detailed 


descriptions of many individuals to illustrate each group or category. That method, however, while 
admirable in many respects, particularly for the use of specialists, would have the great disadvantage 


of limiting the appeal of the article to a relatively small circle of readers. 


By setting forth my views 


in the present form I hope to assist a larger number of readers to a better understanding of the Bolshevist 


menace.— THE AUTHOR.] 


OW shall we account for the readi- 
ness of men and women who have 
thought long and earnestly upon 
the social question, who call 


themselves Liberals and Demo- 
crats, to applaud a policy so inherently and 


so demonstrably illiberal and undemocratic, 
so completely discredited as Bolshevism? It 
it easy enough to understand how the illiterate, 
ignorant, and superstitious, goaded by misery, 
follow these mad counsels, but what of men 
and women of education, the Intellectuals, 
who defend them instead of exposing them for 
what they are? 

No single formula affords an adequate 
answer to these questions. No one category 
covers all these misguided muddlers. There 
are various distinct and separate approaches 
to the same evil result. We can, however, 
define some of the categories with reasonable 
and useful clearness. Some are so embittered 
by hatred of the capitalist system and its 
manifold injustices that they are incapable 
of making rational and moral distinctions in all 
matters relating to the struggle against that 
system. Often they are highly intelligent men 
and women of the highest rectitude in their 
personal lives, inspired by the purest motives, 
but rendered so abnormal by hatred of the 
system and its results as to be incapable of 
making those mental and moral distinctions 
which are essential to sound and efficient 


citizenship. It is characteristic of this type 
that passionate and sincere denunciation of 
even petty injustice, when this emanates 
from the ruling class, is commonly associated 
with a most callous indifference to, or even 
passionate indulgence in or defense of, the 
grossest acts of injustice emanating from the 
subject class, even when the victims of these 
acts of injustice are not members of the ruling 
class, but fellow members of the class to which 
the perpetrators of the unjust acts belong. 
What seems to be evidence of moral inconsis- 
tency and insincerity is, in fact, evidence of a 
pathological condition, a fairly well defined 
form of psycho-neurosis. 

Another large category is composed of typical 
victims of another quite well defined form of 
hysterical hyperesthesia. Their thought pro- 
cesses are spasmodic and violently emotional. 
They are obsessed by some fixed idea, which is 
emotionally and not rationally derived. This 
type of mind has been the subject of much 
extensive observation and study, particularly 
in connection with religious forms of hysteria. 
No one who has attended many Bolshevist 
meetings, or is acquainted with many of the 
individuals to whom Bolshevism makes a 
strong appeal, will seriously question the state- 
ment that an impressively large number of 
those who profess to be Bolsheviki present 
a striking likeness to extreme religious zealots, 
not only in the manner of manifesting their 
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enthusiasm but also in their methods of ex- 
position and argument. Just as in religious 
hysteria a single text becomes a whole creed, 
to the exclusion of every other text, and instead 
of being itself subject to rational tests is made 
the sole test of the rationality of everything 
else, so, in the case of the average Bolshevik 
of this type, a single phrase received into the 
mind in a spasm of emotion, never tested 
by the criteria of reason, becomes not only 
the very essence of truth, but also the 
standard by which the truth or untruth of 
everything else must be determined. Most of 
the preachers who become pro-Bolsheviki are 
of this type. 

It is characteristic of this type—and the 
characteristic is admirably illustrated by Bol- 
shevist literature—that it coincidently decries 
intellectualism and parades its own intellectu- 
ality. Sneering at intellectual - demonstra- 
tion, it displays at the same time a childish 
pride in its own manifestations of intellectual 
power and resources. 


INTOLERANCE A CHARACTERISTIC 


HERE are other recognized characteristics 

of this type of abnormality, all of which 
will be found strongly marked in the mentality 
of the average Bolshevik. Bitter intolerance 
is one of these. Of course, intolerance is not, 
per se, a sign of hysteria. Sometimes, indeed, 
intolerance is the outcome of pure rationality. 
But when an audience of radical protesters 
against limitations upon the right to free 
speech and free publication hiss and howl 
down whoever tries to express an opinion with 
which they do not agree, their conduct is 
hysterical, that is, excessively emotional, and 
not rational: they are not logically consistent 
to any ideal of freedom. In the moment of 
demanding freedom they are denying the free- 
dom already existing. 


THE LACK OF REASON 


HE group of men and women in this coun- 

try whose sympathy for the Bolsheviki 
is well-known have been notably ready to pro- 
test against despotic and undemocratic acts, 
such as the suppression of free speech and as- 
semblage, the brutal treatment of political 
prisoners, excessive prison sentences, and 
so on. With what fervor they denounced 
the restrictions imposed upon popular liberties 
during the war we know. How strenuously 
they objected to conscription, and how solicit- 
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ous they were for the supposed “rights” of 
the so-called conscientious objectors, will be 
remembered. But ask any of them to 
condemn the outrageous suppression of pop- 
ular liberties by the Bolshevist Government in 
Russia, the unspeakably brutal treatment of 
men and women whose only offence is the ex- 
pression of the democratic opinions, or the 
ruthless murder of innocent men and women, 
and no word of condemnation will come. It is 
apparent that some mental inhibition makes 
them incapable of applying to America the 
rule they so glibly apply to Russia. The 
simple truth is that reason does not rule in 
their minds: it is only present as a secondary 
force, as a dependent of a controlling master 
emotion. 


BEWITCHING PHRASES 


QUALLY characteristic of this form of 
Lu psycho-neurosis is the manner in which. 
the actions of those subject to it are determined 
by slogans, catchwords, and formule. This 
verbal hypnosis idealizes the commonplace 
for them, and makes it possible for old and 
time-worn ideas to excite the enthusiasm and 
energy peculiarly associated with the exhilara- 
tion of intellectual adventure and discovery. 
Quite frequently ideas and programmes which 
make no appeal under old and familiar names 
create tremendous enthusiasm when they are 
labeled with new and unfamiliar names. Many 
examples of this might be cited, but two or 
three illustrations must suffice. During the 
whole period of modern industrialism there was 
never a time when discontented workers did 
not attempt to gain revenge for real or fancied 
wrongs by spoiling materials and tools, retard- 
ing production, and so on. Nothing in these 
practices ever inspired men to construct elabor- 
ate theories about them, or to build policies 
upon them, until the strange Scotch collo- 
quialism “Ca Canny” fascinated a little group 
of French intellectuals and to translate it 
they coined the new word “Sabotage,”’ which 
in turn fascinated certain groups in this coun- 
try. Commonplace trades-union policies and 
ideas were thus easily glorified by the mere 
substitution of French terms for English. 

It is safe to say that the hypnotic influence 
of such unfamiliar terms as “Bolshevism” 
and “Soviet government” has had far more 
effect in making the central features of the 
principles and policies connoted by them ac- 
ceptable than any of the qualities of the prin- 
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ciples and policies themselves. If it had been 
proposed that, instead of our present form of 
government, we should establish government 
by our Trades and Labor Councils, very few 
of our Intellectuals would have found anything 
in the proposal to enlist their sympathy and 
support. 
government means. As far back as 1869, at 
the congress of the old Internationale, the 
replacing of political governments by federated 
councils of labor unions was actively promul- 
gated and became the basis of a propaganda. 
This old idea was revived by the I. W. W., in 
1905, but fell flat and went unheeded by our 
Intellectuals until the introduction of the 
French word “Syndicalism” gave it something 
of a vogue for a brief while. Lenin has admit- 
ted that he and his colleagues simple adopted 
the 1. W. W. programme in its entirety, but lo, 
because a Russian name has been attached to 
it, it is hailed as something new under the sun. 

If we take the group of American Intellec- 
tuals who at present are ardent champions 
of Bolshevism, we shall find that, with excep- 
tions so few as to be almost negligible, they 
have embraced nearly every “ism”’ as it arose, 
seeing in each one the magic solvent of human- 
ity’s ills. Those of an older generation thus 
regarded bimetallism, for instance. What 
else could be required to make the desert 
bloom like a garden and to usher in the earthly 
paradise? The younger ones, in their turn, 
took up Anarchist-Communism, Marxian So- 
cialism, Industrial Unionism, Syndicalism, 
birth control, feminism, and many other move- 
ments and propagandas, each of which in 
its turn induced ecstatic visions of a new 
heaven and anewearth. The same individuals 
have grown lyrical in praise of every bizarre 
and eccentric art fad. In the banal and gro- 
tesque travesties of art produced by cubists, 
futurists, et al, they saw transcendent genius. 
They are forever seeking new gods and burying 
old ones. 


THE PHENOMENON OF WEALTHY ADHERENTS 


VERY different category from any of 

the foregoing is composed of a small 
class of wealthy persons who more or less 
lavishly give from their wealth to subsidize 
the Bolshevist propaganda. Testifying before 
a committee of the Senate of the United States, 
one of the best known of the American pro- 
Bolshevist Intellectuals is reported to have said 
that the Bolsheviki can always readily obtain 


- women who have nothing else to do. 


Yet that is precisely what Soviet. 
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funds for their propaganda from rich, idle 
The 
cold cynicism of this remark deserves to be 
classed with Lenin’s famous statement at 
the Third Soviet Conference: “Among one 
hundred so-called Bolsheviki there is one real 
Bolshevik, with thirty-nine criminals and sixty 
fools.” 

The association of men and women of great 
wealth with such a propaganda is remarkable 
as a phenomenon, but not exceptionally un- 
usual. A few years ago it was observed that 
a number of rich society women devoted such 
sympathetic attention to the I. W. W. that it 
almost became a society fad. The I. W. W. 
leaders were quite at home in the drawing- 
rooms of Fifth Avenue, and were familiar figures 
at house parties on the fashionable Massachu- 
setts North Shore. Rich women are far oftener 
interested in such propaganda than the men 
of their families and their circles, perhaps due 
less to sexual differences than to the fact that 
the men are more intimately and directly con- 
nected with, or engaged in, the great industrial 
and financial organizations which are the centre 
of attack. It is well known, however, that 
women are far more subject to hysteria than 
men whatever the explanation (concerning 
which there has been so much learned contro- 
versy) may be. 

Notwithstanding the cynical testimony be- 
fore the committee of the United States Senate, 
already quoted, it would be a serious mistake 
to conclude that Bolshevism is only subsidized 
by fad-seeking women of the idle rich class. 
On the contrary, some of the women who give 
their money to sustain the propaganda of such 
movements as Anarchism, Syndicalism, and 
Bolshevism are serious and high-minded women 
of splendid intelligence and character. They 
are in no sense of the term society butterflies; 
they are not inferior in character or general intel- 
ligence to the women of the same class who sup- 
port churches, missions, and charities. They 
are, moreover, quite as careful and as conscien- 
tious in spending their money. 

In this numerically small class are included 
several distinct types. With perhaps one 
exception, hyperesthesia is common to all of 
them. The exception consists of unemotional 
individuals, creatures of pure intellect, whose 
minds work with mechanical precision and reg- 
ularity. A cynical contempt for minds less 
exact, or which are influenced by sentiment, 
is common to these super-intellects. Generally 
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they are crass materialists. Generally, too, 
their sexual life has either been arrested or is 
abnormal. This is especially true of the women. 
They have been thwarted in love and remained 
unmarried, their normal desires being starved, 
or if married they are sterile. Such people 
come as near attaining “the passionless pur- 
suit of passionless knowledge,’ as human 
beings may. The type is hard, dried up, 
brilliant, and capable of great callousness and 
cruelty. Minds of this cold, mechanically 
exact type are often remorselessly analytical 
and they find constant exercise in the dissection 
of social institutions, laws and customs, in 
exposing the multitudinous imperfections of 
these and in devising perfectly working sub- 
stitutes for them. They are natural born 
Utopia-makers. Spurning sentiment, indiffer- 
ent to traditions, careless of others’ feelings, 
they take into account every fact but one, 
namely, life—as Emerson said of Robert Owen 
and his associates. 

To such minds democracy, even at its best, 
must appear crude, ill-working, and incapable 
of efficient functioning. Soviet government 
can be diagrammed and made to appear, on 
paper, very much better adapted to the needs 
of a complex industrial society. The same 
type of mind is allured by artificial and arbi- 
trary schemes and systems of all kinds, such as 
systems of human stirpiculture, new forms 
of family life, methods of feeding, currency 
systems, and so on. From people possessing 
minds of this type and plenty of cash, come 
most of those curious books propounding new 
and elaborately devised schemes for remaking 
society which start out by putting aside as of 
no consequence the whole past history of man- 
kind and all the strongest forces of human 
nature. There is a godlike detachment in the 
attitude of these cold-blooded supermen: they 
seem to say, “Come, let us remake mankind 
and the world according to our own patterns.”’ 


THE SUPERSENSITIVE VARIETY 


MUCH more numerous group in this 

class is composed of men and women, 
the latter being the more numerous, in whom 
hyperesthesia takes the form of a modified 
Christian asceticism. They are morbidly sen- 
sitive of the privileged position they occupy 
as a result of the possession of wealth they 
have not earned, and feel a keen sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the existence of the 
ills which attend the production of the wealth 
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they possess, especially poverty and its ill 
effects upon the wage-earners and their families. 
Philanthropy cannot satisfy minds of this 
order. They are too literally Christian for 
that. The social implications of the Christian 
religion lead far beyond philanthropic make- 
shifts. It requires something quite different 
than poverty relieved by private bounty; 
nothing less, in fact, than a complete revolution 
in society, which shall make possible full 
equality of opportunity for every human being, 
which is the Christian ideal. 

Recognition of these facts and a profound 
social consciousness are admirable and praise- 
worthy. The sincere Christian who conse- 
crates his or her wealth to bring society to the 
Christian ideal is all too rare in the world to- 
day and merits praise and reverence. But 
the problem which this presents to the indi- 
vidual is exceedingly intricate and difficult 
as Tolstoy, among others, found. The advice 
given by Jesus to the rich young man, to sell 
all he had and give the proceeds to the poor, 
however well suited to the particular case, 
is not a solution of the problem as it presents 
itself to the average rich man or woman. Be 
the difficulties ever so great, however, the goal 
will always challenge the earnest effort of 
souls whose faith is simple and direct and incap- 
able of subtle adaptations. 


SOCIAL BIGOTS 


HE borderland which divides healthy 

religious idealism from morbidity is nar- 
row and easily crossed, as the history of numer- 
ous religious ascetics clearly shows. Fre- 
quently the difference is the result of sexual 
discontent. Definition here may be practic- 
ally impossible, but the distinction is valid and 
important. That most of the wealthy sup- 
porters of Bolshevism belonging to the group 
under consideration have crossed the narrow 
borderland is evident. As a rule they are 
ready to believe the worst of the system and 
also of its beneficiaries, the class to which they 
belong. On the other hand, they idealize 
the class below, even its vices. The luxury 
by which they are surrounded becomes in- 
tolerable to them, yet no degree of simplicity 
or austerity in the manner of living possible to 
them without disrupting all family and social 
ties can bring contentment. Consequently, 
every advantage they possess becomes a source 
of secret torment. They develop a psychic 
state differing not in kind, but only in degree, 
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from that of the religious ascetics and mystics 
who in all ages have sought and found solace 
in self-abasement, living in caves, wearing 
hair shirts, and other forms of “mortification 
of the flesh.” They hold education and culture 
lightly, even despising them as fruits of cursed 
wealth, and readily accept the leadership 
of ignorant fanatics and demagogues. Apoca- 
lyptic preachers of rapidly approaching equal- 
itarian millenniums readily attain ascendency 
over such minds. 

That persons of this type should support 
the propaganda of Bolshevism and _ similar 
cults in this country is perfectly natural. 
They are dangerous in proportion to the wealth 
and the social influence they possess. Yét 
they are only differentiated by indefinable 
and almost imperceptible degrees of sensibility 
and suggestibility from an extremely important 
and useful social group, men and women of 
wealth and social influence who, keenly aware 
of the evils which beset modern society, and 
earnestly and intelligently seeking to serve 
the common good, devote their wealth and 
their influence to the furtherance of well- 
considered social reforms and programmes of 
social reconstruction. Women’s trade union- 
ism, movements for equal suffrage, child labor 
legislation, housing reform, single tax and 
Socialism are among the many constructive 
movements which have thus been advanced. 


DISAPPOINTED IDEALISTS 


NOTHER fairly definite group included 
in this class of rich pro-Bolsheviki differs 
from the religious type simply in the source 
of their exaggerated emotional sensibility. 
Religion in the formal sense is lacking as a 
causative factor: their hyperesthesia is of 
secular origin. In this group, as in the others, 
women greatly outnumber men, though the 
disparity of numbers is not so great as in the 
religious group. A very important factor in 
the psychology of this group is what for lack 
of a better term may be called the impatient 
reaction from experienced disillusionment. 
Ardent idealists, deeply stirred by the poverty 
and sufferings of the poor, and by the injustice 
too often meted out to the workers in the 
conflict of the classes, they have tried, through 
settlement work and other non-revolutionary 
agencies, to bring about better conditions. 
Even whete their work, when seen in proper 


perspective, has been admirably effective 
and successful, they have experienced a crush- 
ing and bitter sense of failure and disappoint- 
ment. It is ever thus with the reformer: the 
effect of the outpouring of the whole energy 
of a single life is so microscopic and imponder- 
able; the fair ideal seems, after a lifetime spent 
in its quest, as far away as ever. Such dis- 
illusionment brings a state of depression and 
exaggerated sensibility, the most fertile soil 
for desperate suggestions, confirmatory of, 
or logically developing their mood. In this 
state of mind they are easily persuaded that 
daring and drastic revolutionary practices 
are imperative. They are easily persuaded, 
too, that “things cannot be worse.” Political 
methods with their innumerable compromises, 
delays, intrigues, and deceptions, exasperate 
such persons and they are readily converted 
to “direct action.” 

There remains the intellectually heterogene- 
ous group composed of individuals who belong 
to none of the foregoing classifications. Some 
are simple romanticists, always living in a 
dream-world of their own, ignoring realities 
and governed in their actions by abstract 
ideas and ideals: war is wrong, therefore let 
us end it by making the fighting men see that 
they are doing wrong; let us get the men out 
of the trenches and send them home. We 
believe in the Brotherhood of Man, therefore 
let us urge the intermarriage of Negroes and 
whites. It was a rich Northern woman of 
this type who proposed to go into the Southern 
States to “wipe out the distinctions which keep 
the children of a common Father apart.” In 
her recklessness she was ready to make a 
terrible experiment upon the life of a great 
nation, to risk the most disastrous consequences. 
Others in this heterogeneous group are innately 
rebellious spirits, instinctive anarchists as it 
were, who can recognize the presence of no 
authority, law, or binding custom without 
feeling an overpowering resentment and passion 
to defy it. Finally, there are the neurasthenics, 
whose mental nerves require the constant 
excitation of novelty, precisely as others re- 
quire the excitation of alcoholic exhilaration, 
and those who similarly crave the stimulus 
derived from notoriety. These last find 
their contacts with revolutionary agitations 
an easy way into the headlines of the daily 
press. 
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The “ London 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


T THE close of the preceding article, 
reference was made to the con- 
ference of commanders-in-chief, 
held at Foch’s Headquarters on 
July 24, 1918, at which it wasdecided 

that the Allies should take the offensive. 
While on this subject, it is interesting to 
go back a trifle more than a month, to a 
conversation between Clemenceau and Persh- 
ing at the latter's chateau at Chau- 
mont. Pershing brought up the use that was 
being made of American troops. He said that 
American soldiers were now arriving at the rate 
of between two and three hundred thousand a 
month, but that they were not being grouped 
together under American command which he 
thought to be the most effective means of 
employing them. 

“We're frittering away our troops,” he said. 
“We should strike back and put the enemy on 
the defensive. The thing to do is to group the 
American divisions as fast as they come along 
and use them as a striking force. Let us turn 
the defensive into an offensive. Strike between 
Chateau-Thierry and Soissons—I don’t care 
where you do it.” 

“Are you willing,’ asked Clemenceau, “to 
risk your troops in that sort of a movement?”’ 

“Yes, without any hesitancy. The stake 
is big; if the Germans make another drive, 
they will take Paris.” 

To return to the conference of July 24th: 

Though it was decided that the Allies should 
retain the offensive, no one then anticipated 
any action or series of actions which would 
bring the war to an end in the fall of 1918. 
The following year was still regarded as the 
time for the great campaign that was to over- 
whelm the enemy. All that was now planned 
was a series of offensives that would release 
from the grip of the enemy, railroads that were 
indispensable to later and larger operations of 


> 


- the Allied armies. 


These railroads were the 
Paris-Avricourt in the Marne region, Paris- 
Amiens, and Paris-Avricourt in the region of 
Commercy. The release of the Paris-Avricourt 
railroad in the region of Commercy was to be 
accomplished by the reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient by the American Army. 

This programme, however, made no change 
in the agreement reached three days previously, 
to form the First American Army in the 
Chateau-Thierry region. It was decided that 
this army should consist of two corps with three 
divisions to the corps. The movement of 
troops was to begin the next day. 

But in less thar’ 4 ‘fortnight the Marne 
salient had been wiped out; the enemy had 
not countered; the battle line had stabilized; 
the threat at Paris had been removed. Persh- 
ing believed that there was now no further pos- 
sibility of emergency work for the American 
Army in the Chateau-Thierry district; he 
believed that its work was now the task that, for 
so many long months, he had looked forward 
to undertaking, the task of reducing the St. 
Mihiel salient. On August 9th Pershing saw 
Foch at the latter’s headquarters which had 
meanwhile been moved to Sarcus. Foch 
approved of the undertaking and said that the 
necessary arrangements could be made by the 
American Commander-in-Chief and the French 
Commander-in-Chief. Pershing and Petain 
were in entire accord. Pershing accordingly 
issued orders for the movement of divisions 
to the St. Mihiel sector, and the First American 
Army came into being under Pershing’s personal 
command. 

The accomplishment of this end represented 
a long-continued effort such as no other mili- 
tary leader had ever been called upon to make. 
The whole situation had been one that hurt 
personal pride, and—more important—national 
pride. In the hot stress of battle crises things 
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had been done which went beyond the point of 
mere hurting. Throughout it all Pershing 
showed three traits of character which are not 
usually found in conjunction, particularly in a 
soldier: patience, tact, firmness. He saw what 
all saw, that the Allied cause was the cause of 
each individual ally; but to bring success to 
that Allied cause, he had the bigness to put 
aside national jealousy, national pride, and 
work in a spirit of generous coéperation. 


THE PRESSURE OF ALLIED OPINION 


HE foregoing outline of what I have called 

“the pressure of events” was not unmixed, 
as has been seen, with the pressure of official 
opinion and official action; but over and above 
this there was the tremendous pressure of 
united Allied official opinion and of united 
Allied official action, which was brought to 
bear in the several conferences that were 
called to consider the ocean transportation of 
American troops. 

As told in the September number of the 
Wor_p’s Work, Pershing had urged, back in 
July, 1917, that there be a million American 
troops in France by May, 1918. He had also 
urged, and had-continued thereafter to urge, 
a ship-building programme so that these sol- 
diers, their equipment, and a continuous flow 
of supplies, could be brought overseas. The 
ship-building programme had lagged. The 
troops came in small numbers. November, 
1917, saw scarcely more than 100,000 
American soldiers in France; April st, 
about 320,000; and May ist, something more 
than 400,000. The expected German drive 
had hit the Allied lines on March 21st. That 
offensive had a strength and dash that foretold 
that it was to be followed by other offensives. 

I have already told of the offer of the British 
(first made toward the end of 1917) to bring 
over 150 battalions to replenish their depleted 
regiments. The question was formally dis- 
cussed at the conference held at Versailles on 
January 29th and 30th. Pershing welcomed the 
opportunity of having British shipping trans- 
sport American troops, but not if it was going 
to jeopardize the building up of an American 
army. After two days’ discussion, the British 
agreed to transport six American divisions; 
that these divisions would not be divided and 
absorbed as battalions in British regiments, 
but that they would continue as divisions, that 
they would be trained behind the British lines, 
that they could be put in the British battle lines 


should the emergency require it, and that 
when their period of training was completed, 
they would be turned over to the American 
Commander-in-Chief for such use as he saw 
fit to make of them. 


THE CRYING NEED FOR INFANTRY 


UT (if the expression may be _ used) 

American troops continued not to come 
in any appreciable numbers; American tonnage 
continued not to materialize. On March 27, 
1918, when the Germans were in the midst of 
the first of their sweeping advances, the Su- 
preme War Council met. The Allied need of 
troops was crucial. They had artillerymen 
enough; what they were in sore straits for were 
infantrymen and machine gunners. The Brit- 
ish now desired to modify their agreement to 
the end that only infantrymen and machine 
gunners be transported by them. The objec- 
tion to this proposal, from the American view- 
point, was that an army must have artillery, a 
service of supply, and other units. If American 
infantrymen and machine-gunners, in excess 
of a certain proportion, were brought to France, 
the inevitable result would be that those troops, 
to be available in battle, would have to be 
made a part of the British or French army, 
or divided between those two armies. 

The Allied cause, however, was at a crisis, 
Pershing therefore agreed that there should be 
a preferential transportation of American in- 
fantry and machine gun units in the present 
emergency, adding a clause, however, that such 
units when transported would be under the 
command of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Expeditionary Force, and would be 
assigned for training and use by him at his 
discretion. It was also stated that it was the 
determination of the American Government 
to have its various military forces collected as 
speedily as their training and the military situa- 
tion would permit, into an independent Amer- 
ican army. 

In Washington strong diplomatic pressure 
had been, and was being, brought to bear to 
have this preferential transportation of Amer- 
ican troops made a continuing policy. In 
Europe, high officials showed a disposition to 
accept it as an established fact. 

It was America that was supplying the 
troops, Great Britain that was supplying the 
shipping. Pershing accordingly decided, about 
the middle of April, to go to London to discuss 
the situation. This resulted in what became 
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known as “The London Agreement.” It was 
agreed that during the month of May, British 
and American shipping be used only to trans- 
port the infantry, machine gunners, engineers, 
signal troops, and staffs of divisions up to six 
divisions. After these had been transported, 
if there was any shipping in excess, it was to 
be used in transporting the artillery and other 
troops necessary to make these six divisions 
complete. These divisions were to be trained 
behind the British lines in accordance with the 
agreement reached at the Versailles Conference. 

The exact terms of “The London Agree- 
ment” were known to the high French officials. 
The construction, however, that they put upon 
them was that the six American divisions to be 
transported by the British, were to continue 
indefinitely with the British. The French 
accordingly wanted American troops on the 
same terms. To secure this, a meeting of the 
Supreme War Council was called at Abbéville 
on May Ist. Among those who attended were 
Clemenceau, Foch, Orlando, Lloyd George, 
Milner, and Pershing. 

Practically nothing else was discussed at this 
conference but the kind of troops that were to 
be transported from the United States, and how 
those troops should be divided among the 
Allied armies. It is perhaps a_ sufficient 
commentary on this conference to say that it 
met on the afternoon of May ist and was com- 
pelled to adjourn to the next day before an 
agreement could be reached. With the ex- 
ception of one member, the conference was in 
practical agreement when it met. That one 
member was Pershing. During both the long, 
hard sessions of that conference, he had to with- 
stand the united pressure of the others, of those 
powerful personalities that the stress of war had 
brought to the top in Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. 


THE ALLIED CAUSE AT STAKE 


N JUDGING the attitude of the British, 
French, and Italians, it must be remembered 
that the Somme and the Lys offensives had 
already been launched, that other offensives 
were expected in the immediate future, and 
that it was against all European conception of 
the possible that scattered divisions could be 
gathered and within a few months welded into 
an efficient army. The British, French, and 
Italians believed that the Allied cause was at 
stake and they argued long and—let the truth 
be told—bitterly. Pershing was no less posi- 
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tive. He, too, believed that the Allied cause 
was at stake. He was willing to give American 
troops to the Allied armies to tide them over an 
immediate emergency, but he would not con- 
sent to the adoption of any policy that would 
mean the indefinite postponement of the for- 
mation of an American army. He told the 
conference: “It is an American army that will 
end this war.” 

The second day of the conference saw an 
agreement reached which began by stating that 
in order to carry the war to a successful con- 
clusion, an American army should be formed 
under its own commander as early as possible; 
that as far as was consistent with the building 
up of an American army, Allied shipping should 
be used for the preferential transportation of 
infantry and machine gun units; that these 
units were to train and serve with the British 
and French armies until withdrawn and united 
with their own artillery and auxiliary troops, 
such withdrawal to be at the discretion of the 
American Commander-in-Chief after consulta- 
tion with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied armies. The agreement included a 
specific programme for preferential transporta- 
tion which practically followed that included in 
“The London Agreement.” It was also agreed 
that another meeting should be held early in 
June, to consider the question again. 


PERSHING, STEADFAST OF PURPOSE 


HIS conference met at Versailles on June 

1st. Like the preceding conference, it was 
long and hard. It, too, had to be adjourned 
over to the following day before an agreement 
could be reached. It should be recalled that 
the Germans, in the Aisne offensive which they 
began on May 27th, had nowswept down to the 
Marne. June Ist was one of the blackest days 
in the war calendar of the Allies. 

Once more Pershing faced an otherwise 
unanimous conference. Though it was agreed 
that British and American shipping combined 
could bring 250,000 men to France in June, in 
July and in August, it was urged that this entire 
shipping be used for the transportation of 
infantry and machine gun units. 

Pershing pointed out that the American 
programme had been seriously interrupted by 
the concessions already made to the preferen- 
tial transportation of American troops; that if 
the infantry and machine gun units of six 
divisions were transported in June, the 1st of 
July would find the American Expeditionary 
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Force 205,000 men short of the number neces- 
sary to put its various divisions on a battle 
basis, and to complete the number essential to 
a Service of Supply behind that force. He 
said that the French railroads were on the 
point of breaking down because of the lack of 
skilled workers to repair the rolling stock; that 
if the railroads broke down, the ports would 
become congested; that there were not enough 
men to unload the boats then arriving; that 
America was pushing its ship-building pro- 
gramme but that these new boats would be 
useless if there were not men to unload them. 
In short, the Allies were heading straight for a 
very complicated situation. 

On the assumption that at least 250,000 men 
should be transported in June and in July by 
combined British and American shipping, 
agreement was finally reached on the following 
programmes: 

For June—transportation, first, for 170,000 
combat troops; second, for 25,400 railroad 
mechanics, etc.; and, third, for such troops as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
furces designated. 

For July—transportation, first, for 140,000 
combat troops; ‘seédnd, for such troops as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American forces 
designated. 

This conference at Versailles was the last one 
at which the preferential transportation of 
American troops was discussed. 


A COMPLEX SITUATION 


URING all these months that Pershing 

had been urging upon Petain, upon Foch, 
upon Haig, Milner, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
and other high officials the necessity for an 
American army, he was urging for the creation 
of an army that for months would be without 
guns, ammunition, airplanes, and other mili- 
tary supplies, unless the Allies supplied them. 
Pershing was in the difficult position of deny- 
ing what the Allies believed was essential to 
victory, and at the same time asking them for 
war material that they were straining every 
effort to make for themselves. 

Artillery, ammunition, aviation, tanks, etc., 
were only a few of the items that were subject 
of negotiation between the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and the French Government. 

Here are a few instances, enough to give a 
little insight into the complexity of the task of 
establishing and maintaining the American 
Army in France. 
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It takes less than a moment’s thought to 
realize that France had to use her railways to 
maintain her commercial life. The American 
use of the railways thus became a matter of 
negotiation and regulation. It was agreed that 
the Americans could ship 25,000 tons daily 
though Dijon. If this figure was exceeded, 
15,000 tons daily could go through Chatillon- 
sur-Seine. If both these routes were over- 
taxed, 10,000 tons daily could be sent by way 
of Troyes. 

Before civilian laborers could be brought into 
France, the French Government required that 
agreements be made for their transportation, 
maintenance, and discipline. 

Large quantities of wood were required for 
fuel, for the construction of camps, telegraph 
lines, docks, etc. This had to be negotiated 
with the bureau that had control of French 
timber. Large quantities of metals were re- 
quired. The French bureau having control of 
metal made a monthly allotment to the A. E. F. 
The negotiations with these two bureaus were 
of such a scope that a liaison service was estab- 
lished. 

But now to go back to August oth, the 
day on which Pershing secured Foch’s ap- 
proval, and then Petain’s approval, of his plan 
to bring together the First American Army in 
the St. Mihiel sector. 

Pershing assumed command of this First 
Army. The greatest body of soldiers that he had 
ever directed before was the Punitive Expedi- 
tion into Mexico, which numbered some twenty- 
odd thousand. The experience of the officers 
on the headquarters staff of the First Army 
was limited to the command of a regiment, 
possibly a brigade. Here in the St. Mihiel 
sector we now see Pershing and his staff bring- 
ing together an army more than half a million 
strong. 

The plans for the reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient had long been prepared. They had been 
discussed with members of Foch’s staff. These 
plans provided for a “nut-cracker” operation: 
an attack to be thrown against the south face, 
and another against the west face of the salient. 
Jt was definitely planned to advance as far as 
a line staked out, so to speak, by the villages of 
Marceulles, Mars-la-Tour, and Etain; but 
should the attack develop conditions that 
justified it, the plan was to push the advance 
farther. The ultimate objective was to be 
fixed only by military prudence and the 
strength of resistance shown by the enemy 
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under pressure of attack. Pershing did not be- 
lieve in the policy of fixed objectives. 

At six o'clock on the evening of August 30th 
—within a fortnight of the day set for the at- 
tack on St. Mihiel—Foch suddenly arrived at 
Pershing’s headquarters. The commanders- 
in-chief had discussed plans for an advance. 
Foch now announced that it was his desire that 
all the armies strike practically simultaneously 
in what was to be a great offensive. The plans 
for the use of the British and of the French 
armies for attack on the lines north of St. Mihiel 
do not concern us. What is of interest here 
were the plans for the use of the American 
Army. Foch now proposed that the St. Mihiel 
operation be limited to an attack on the south- 
ern face of the salient, the operation to begin 
on September roth, and to be limited to reach- 
ing a line marked out by the villages of Vig- 
neulles, Thiaucourt, and Regnieville. These 
limitations were desired so that from four to six 
American divisions could be turned over to the 
Second French Army for an attack between 
the Meuse and the Argonne, and between eight 
and tenAmerican divisions could operate in con- 
junction with the Fourth French Army west of 
the Argonne. These operations in the Argonne 
region were to be made between the 15th and 
20th of September. 


FINAL AGREEMENT 


ERSHING answered that there were parts 

of this plan that he could not accept. In the 
first place, he could not consent to any further 
dispersions of American divisions: American 
troops must now fight together as an American 
army. In the second place, he could not con- 
sent to limit the St. Mihiel operation to an 
attack on the southern face of the salient as 
he did not believe such a limited attack would 
meet with success; that the salient should be 
attacked as planned, both on the south face 
and the west face, or that the operation be 
abandoned. He urged that if the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied armies consented to 
the attack on both faces of the salient, the 
operation should have no fixed objective; that 
the American Army be allowed to exploit the 


situation—that there were unlimited .possibil-- 


ities in case of success. 

These questions were further discussed at a 
conference held on September 2nd, at Foch’s 
headquarters at Bombon. 

Foch, Petain, and Pershing attended this 
latter conference. It was finally agreed that 
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the St. Mihiel salient should be attacked on 
both the south and west face, as originally 


-planned by the American Army staff; but that 


the objective be limited to the Vigneulles- 
Thiaucourt-Regnieville line. | Pershing main- 
tained his objection to any further dispersion 
of American troops: it was agreed that an 
attack to the west of the Meuse would be ex- 
ecuted by the American Army with all the 
forces which it had available, the attack to be 
launched between the 20th and 25th of Sep- 
tember. 


THE START OF OPERATIONS 


N SEPTEMBER 12th, the American 
troops threw themselves against the 
defenses of St. Mihiel. There is no need to 
recount. here the story of that quick, sharp ad- 
vance. The salient that had obstinately jutted 
into the Allied lines during four long years, was 
suddenly obliterated. The American Army 
reached the Vigneulles-Thiaucourt-Regnieville 
line, and there it stopped. It stopped only 
because that line had been made its fixed ob- 
jective. It could have gone farther. The 
disorder in which the enemy retired before the 
Americans justifies the speculation that perhaps 
it could have gone a considerable distance 
farther. The Briey region, an invaluable 
strategic railroad, and Metz itself, were ahead! 
The movement of American troops from the 
St. Mihiel sector, from other parts of the battle 
line, from training areas, to the Meuse-Argonne 
region and their grouping there in army forma- 
tion, was one of the big achievements of the 
war in troop transportation. It was the 
biggest body of American soldiers that had 
ever been brought together, and they were now 
to engage in the biggest battle in the history 
of the American Army. 

Pershing realized that the great struggle 
that he was now to direct, could be made the 
decisive battle of the war; he realized that if 
his army could pound its way through that 
elaborately fortified region of rough woodland, 
to the Carignan-Sedan-Meziéres railroad, the 
German army in Belgium and northern France 
must surrender. 


THE PERSHING DOCTRINE 


HERE was a shortage of artillery, a short- 
age of replacements, a shortage of supplies; 
but there was also the chance of ending the war 
in the fall of 1918. If the war was allowed 
to drag out into the following year, many 











complications were both possible and probable: 
France was short of food, short of coal, Bolshe- 
vism was spreading, there was wide-spread 
social and industrial unrest. There was the 
possibility of the whole struggle being dropped 
upon the shoulders of America. Victory in 
the near future was a chance upon which it was 
worth risking a heavy stake. 

Five months before this, on the eve of the 
entry of the ist Division into the battle line, 
Pershing made a brief address to the officers. 
“While it is necessary to know how to apply the 
general principles of military tactics to the 
problems of actual battle,” he said, “yet the 
main reliance after all must be upon your own 
determination, upon the aggressiveness of your 
men, upon their stamina, upon their character, 
and upon their will to win. It is this will to 
win, more than anything else, that will carry 
you over the trying periods that you are soon to 
meet.” 


THE “WILL TO WIN” 


ND Pershing with the whole strength of his 
personality, now set himself the task of in- 
jecting this “wll to,win,” into his army. Noth- 
ing typifies Pershing’s character so vividly as 
does the driving force that he put into this 
campaign. He had a plan of campaign, a 


‘definite plan, and he stuck to it through thick 


and thin, letting nothing come in the way. 

His officers were made to feel this driving 
force. “General Pershing has ordered this 
and it’s got to be done” —that was the spirit 
that dominated the army. 

Just two instances: 

An officer sent this message to headquarters. 
“Unless | have reinforcements | must sur- 
render.” Immediately the order went back 
from Pershing: “Turn your command over and 
report at headquarters.” An officer could ask 
for needed reinforcements, but he could not 
talk surrender. 

Pershing asked another officer: ‘“What con- 
dition are your troops in?” 

“They are tired out. They are not in condi- 
tion to continue in action.”’ 

The answer was snapped: “It’s not your 
troops that are tired out; it is you! Show your 
men that you’ve got the stamina to hold on 
and your men will hold on with you.” 

Before the British army, before the French 
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~ army, the enemy was in retreat, fighting all the 


while a brilliant rear-guard fight, but still in re- 
treat. Here, before the American Army, they 
were making a bitter stand-up fight. To add 
strength to what was already the strongest part 
of their line, the enemy withdrew twenty divi- 
sions from the French front and one from the 
British front, and threw them into the Argonne 
in the vain effort to check the American ad- 
vance. 

The Argonne was forced, the enemy’s line 
of retreat cut. The Armistice of November 
11th was all that saved him from surrender. 

In accordance with the terms of the Armis- 
tice, the Allied armies advanced into Germany. 
They were to hold dill territory west of the 
Rhine and three bridgeheads, each bridgehead 
having a radius of thirty kilometers. The 
British were to hold the bridgehead at Cologne, 
the French at Mayence, and the Americans at 
Coblenz. 

Under orders issued by Foch, two French 
infantry divisions and one French cavalry divi- 
sion were to form a part of the American Army 
of Occupation; and one American division was 
to be a part of the French Army of Occupation. 

An army of occupation in itself creates a very 
difficult, a very delicate situation. A mixed 
command would greatly increase the possibility 
of complication. Pershing took a firm stand 
against the mixed command for the Armies of 
Occupation, so far as the American forces were 
concerned. Foch finally yielded to Pershing’s 
insistence. He reduced the American bridge- 
head, however, by about one half, adding the 
part taken away to the territory under French 
authority. 

After Germany had complied with the initial 
military terms of the Armistice, Pershing be- 
lieved that any offensive on the part of Ger- 
many was impossible. He therefore urged 
that the great American Army that had been 
taken from civilian life should be returned to 
civilian life at the earliest possible date. He 
urged that every ship returning to America be 
used to transport troops. In carrying out this 
policy a record in overseas military transporta- 
tion was made. By the end of summer prac- 


tically the entire American Expeditionary 
Forces had been returned to America. 

On September 1st Pershing boarded the 
Leviathan, homeward bound. His task in 
France was finished. 
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AMERICAN DESTROYERS IN ACTION 


UR first division of destroyers : 


reached Queenstown on a Friday 

morning, May 4, 1917; the follow- 

ing Monday they put to sea on 

the business of hunting the sub- 
marine and protecting commerce. For the 
first month or six weeks they spent practically 
all their time on patrol duty in company with 
British destroyers, sloops, and other patrol 
vessels. Though the convoy system was 
formally adopted in the latter part of May, it 
was not operating completely and smoothly 
until August or September. Many troop and 
merchant convoys were formed in the interven- 
ing period and many were conducted through 
the submarine zone by American destroyers; 
but our ships spent much time sailing singly, 
hunting for such enemies as might_betray their 
presence, or escorting individual cargoes. The 
early experiments had demonstrated the use- 


fulness of the convoy system, yet a .certain 


number of pessimists still refused to accept it 
as the best solution of the shipping problem; 
and to reorganize practically all the shipping 
of the world, scattered everywhere on the seven 
seas, necessarily took time. 

But this intervening period furnished indis- 


pensable training for our men. They gained 
an every-day familiarity with the waters which 
were to form the scene of their operations and 
learned many of the tricks of the German sub- 
marines. It was a strange world in which 
these young Americans now found themselves. 
The life was a hard one, of course, in those tem- 
pestuous Irish waters, with the little destroyers 
jumping from wave to wave, sometimes show- 
ing daylight beneath their keels, their bows 
frequently pointing skyward, or plunged deep 
into heavy seas, and their sides occasionally 
plowing along under the foamy waves. For 
days the men lived in a world of fog and mist; 
rain in those regions seemed to be almost the 
normal state of nature. Much has been writ- 
ten about-the hardships of life aboard the 
destroyer, and to these narratives our men 
could add many details of their own. Yet 
these hardships did not weigh heavily upon 
them, for existence in those waters, though 
generally monotonous, possessed at times 
plenty of interest and excitement. The very 
appearance of the sea showed that our men 
were engaging in a kind of warfare very differ- 
ent from that for which they had been trained. 
The enormous amount of shipping seemed to 
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give the lie to the German reports that British 
commerce had been practically arrested. A 
perpetual stream of all kinds of vessels— 
liners, tramps, schooners, and fishing boats— 
was passing toward the Irish and the English 
coasts. Yet here and there other floating ob- 
jects on the surface told the story. Now it 
was a stray boat 
filled with the sur- 
vivors of a torpe- 
doed vessel; now 
a raft on which 
lay the bodies of 
dead men; now 
the derelict hulk 
of a ship which 
the Germans had 
abandoned as 
sunk, but which 
persisted in float- 
ing aimlessly 
around, aconstant 
danger to naviga- 
tion. Loose mines, 
bobbing in the wa- 
ter, hinted at the 
perils that were 
constantly threat- 
ening our forces. 
In the tense imag- 
ination of the look- 
outs floating spars 
or other débris 
easily took the 
form of periscopes. 
Queer looking sail- 
ing vessels, ata 
distance, aroused 
suspicions that 
they might be sub- 
marines in dis-_ 
guise. A _phos- 
phorescent trail in 
the water was 
sometimes mis- 
taken forthe wake 
ofa torpedo. The 
cover of a hatchway floating on the surface, if 
seen at a distance of a few hundred yards, 
looked much like the conning-tower of a sub- 
marine, while the back of an occasional whale 
gave a lifelike representation of a U-boat awash 
—in fact so lifelike that on one occasion several 
of our submarine chasers on the English coast 
dropped depth charges on a whale and killed it. 
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CAPT. BYRON A. LONG 
The member of Admiral Sims’s staff assigned as American convoy 


officer at the British Admiralty in London. 
the Admiralty was the centre from which ships were routed from all 
parts of the world 
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But it was the invisible, rather than the 
visible evidences of warfare that espe- 
cially impressed ourmen. The air all around 
them was electric with life and information. 
One had only to put the receiver of the wireless 
to his ear to find himself in a new and animated 
world. The atmosphere was constantly splut- 
tering messages of 
all kinds coming 
from all kinds of 
places. Some- 
times these Were 
sent by Admiral 
Bayly from 
Queenstown; they 
would direct our 
men to go to an 
indicated spot and 
escort an especi- 
ally valuablecargo 
ship; they would 
tell a particular 
commander that a 
submarine was ly- 
ing at adesignated 
latitude and longi- 
tude and instruct 
him to go and 
“set” it. Running 
conversations 
were frequently 
necessary between 
destroyers and the 
ships which they 
had been detailed 
to escort. “Give 
me your position, ” 
the destroyer 
would ask: ““What 
is the name of 
your assistant sur- 
geon, and who is 
his friend on 
board our ship?” 
the suspicious 
vessel would reply 
—such precaution 
being necessary to give assurance that the 
query had not come from a German submarine. 
“Being pursued by a submarine Lat. 50 N., 
Long. 15 W.’’—cries of distress like this were 
common. Another message would tell of a 
vessel that was being shelled; another would 
tell of a ship that was sinking; while other 
messages would give the location of life boats 
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filled with survivors and ask for speedy help. 
Our wireless operators not only received the 
news of friends, but also the messages of ene- 
mies. Conversations between German subma- 
rines frequently filled the air. They sometimes 
attempted to deceive us by false “S. O. S.” 
signals, hoping that they would thus get an 
opportunity to torpedo any vessel that re- 
sponded to the call. But these attempts were 
unsuccessful, for our wireless operators had no 
difficulty in recognizing the “spark” of the 
German instruments. At times the surface 
of the ocean might be calm; there would not be 
a ship in sight or a sign of human existence 
anywhere; yet the air itself would be uninter- 
ruptedly filled with these reminders of war. 


KEEPING SUBMARINES UNDER THE SURFACE 


HE duties of our destroyers, in these 

earliest days, were to hunt for submarines, 
to escort single ships, to pick up survivors in 
boats, and to go to the rescue of ships that were 
being attacked. For the purpose of patrol the 
sea was divided into areas thirty miles square; 
and to each of these one destroyer, sloop, or 
other vessel was assigned. The ship was re- 
quired to keep within its allotted area, unless 
the pursuit of a submarine should lead it into a 
neighboring one. This patrol, as | have de- 
scribed, was not a satisfactory way of fighting 
submarines. A vessel would occasionally get a 
distant glimpse of the enemy, but that was all; 
as soon as the U-boat saw the ship, it simply 
dived to security beneath the waves. Our 
destroyers had many chances to fire at the 
enemy, but usually at very long ranges; some 
of them had lively scraps, which perhaps in- 
volved the destruction of U-boats, though this 
was always a difficult thing to prove. Yet the 
mere fact that submarines were seldom sunk by 
destroyers on patrol—either by our own or the 
Allies—did not mean that the latter accom- 
plished nothing. The work which was chiefly 
expected of destroyers on patrol was that they 
should keep the U-boats under the surface as 
much as possible and protect commerce. Nor- 
mally the submarine sails on top of the water, 
looking for its prey. As long it is beyond the 
merchantman’s range of vision, it uses its high 
surface speed of about 14 knots to attain a 
position ahead of the advancing vessel; before 
the surface vessel reaches a point where its 
lookout can see the submarine, the U-boat 
dives and awaits the favorable moment for fir- 
ing its torpedo. It cannot take these prelimin- 
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ary steps if there is a destroyer anywhere in the 
neighborhood; the mere presence of such 
warship therefore constitutes a considerable 
protection to any merchant ship that is within 
sight. The submarine normally prefers to use 
its guns on merchant ships, for the torpedoes 
are expensive and comparatively few in num- 
ber. Destroyers constantly interfered with 
these gunning operations. A long distance 
shot usually was sufficient to make the under- 
water vessel submerge and thus lose its power 
for doing harm. The early experiences of our 
destroyers with submarines were of this kind; 
but chasing U-boats under the water, escorting 
a small proportion of the many cargo ships, 
and picking up survivors, important as this 
work was, did not really constitute effective 
anti-submarine warfare. It gave our men 
splendid training, it saved many a merchant 
ship, it rescued many victims from the extreme 
dangers of German ruthlessness, it sank a small 
number of submarines, but it could never have 
won the war. 

This patrol by destroyers and light surface 
vessels has been criticised as affording an alto- 
gether ineffective method of protecting ship- 
ing, especially when,¢ompared with the convoy 
system. This criticism is, of course, justified; 
still we must understand that it was the only 
possible method until we had enough anti- 
submarine craft to make the convoy practic- 
able. Nor must we forget that this Queens- 
town patrol was organized systematically and 
operated with admirable skill and_ tireless 
energy. Most of this duty fell at this time 
upon the British destroyers, sloops, and other 
patrol vessels, which were under the command 
of Admiral Bayly, and these operations were 
greatly aided by the gallant actions of the 
British Q-ships, or “mystery ships.” Though 
some of the admirable exploits of these vessels 
will be recorded in due time, it may be said here 
that the record which these ships made was not 
only in all respects worthy of the traditions of 
their great service, but also that they exhibited 
an endurance, a gallantry, and seamanlike skill 
that has few parallels in the history of naval 
warfare. 


II 


HE headquarters of the convoy system 
was a room in the British Admiralty; 
herein was the mainspring of the elaborate 
mechanism by which ten thousand ships were 
routed over the seven oceans. Here every 
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morning those who had been charged with the 
security of the Allies’ lines of communication 
reviewed the entire submarine situation. Vice 
Admiral Sir Alexander L. Duff, R. N., bore this 
heavy responsibility, ably assisted by a number 
of British officers. Captain Byron A. Long, 
U.S. N., a member of my staff, was associated 
with Admiral Duff in this important work. It 
was Captain Long’s duty to codrdinate the 
movements of our convoys with the much more 
numerous convoys of the Allies; he performed 
this task so efficiently that, once the convoy 
organization was in successful operation, | elim- 
inated the whole subject from my anxieties and 
requested Captain Long not to inform me when 
troop convoys sailed from the United States or 
when they were due to arrive in France or Eng- 
land. There seemed to be no reason why both 
of us should lose sleep over the same cause. 

The most conspicuous feature of the convoy 
room was a huge chart, entirely covering the 
wall on one side of the office; access to this 
chart was obtained by ladders, not unlike 
those which are used in shoe stores. It gavea 
comprehensive view of the North and South 
American Coast, the Atlantic Ocean, the Brit- 
ish Isles, and-a considerable part of Europe 
and Africa. The ports which it especially 
emphasized were Sydney (Cape Breton), Hali- 
fax, New York, Hampton Roads, Gibraltar, 
Sierra Leone, and Dakar, ports on the west 
coast of Africa. Thin threads were stretched 
from each one of these seven points to certain 
positions in the ocean just outside the British 
Isles, and on these threads were little paper 
boats, each one of which represented a convoy. 
When a particular convoy started from New 
York, one of these paper boats was placed at 
that point; as it made its way across the ocean, 
the boat was moved from day to day in ac- 
cordance with the convoy’s progress. At 
any moment, therefore, a mere glance at this 
chart, with its multitude of paper boats, gave 
the spectator the precise location of all the 
commerce which was then en route to the scene 
of war. 


“SHADOWING” SUBMARINES 


UT there were other exhibits on the chart 
which were even more conspicuous than 
these minute representations of convoys. Little 
circles were marked off in the waters surround- 
ing the British Isles, each one of which was 
intended to show the location of a German sub- 
marine. From day to day each one of these 


circles was moved in accordance with the 
ascertained positions of the submarine which it 
represented, a straight line indicating its course 
on the chart. Perhaps the most remarkable 
fact about the Allied convoy service was the 
minute information which it possessed about 
the movements of German submarines. A 
kind of separate intelligence bureau devoted its 
entire attention to this subject. Readers of 
detective stories are familiar with the phe- 
romenon known as “shadowing.” It is a com- 
mon practice in the detective’s fascinating pro- 
fession to assign a man, known as a “ shadow,” 
to the duty of keeping a particular person un- 
der constant observation. With admirable 
patience and skill an experienced “shadow” 
keeps in view this object of his attention for 
twenty-four hours; he dogs him through 
crowded streets, tracks him up and down high 
office buildings, accompanies him to restau- 
rants, trolley cars, theatres, and hotels, and 
unobtrusively chases him through dense thor- 
oughfares in cabs and automobiles. “We get 
him up in the morning and we put him to bed 
at night” is the way the “shadow” describes 
the assiduous care he bestows upon his un- 
suspecting victim. In much the same fashion 
did the Allied secret service “shadow” Ger- 
man submarines; it got each submarine “up in 
the morning and put it to bed at night.”” That 
is to say, the intelligence department took 
charge of Fritz and his crew as they emerged 
from their base, and kept an unwearied eye 
upon them until they sailed back home. The 
great chart in the convoy room of the Ad- 
miralty showed, within the reasonable limits 
of human fallibility, where each submarine 
was at a particular moment, and also kept 
minute track of its performances. 


HOW GERMAN SUBMARINES WERE LOCATED 


ET it was not so difficult to gather this in- 

formation as may at first be supposed. | 
have already said that there were compara- 
tively few submarines, perhaps not more than 
an average of eight or nine, which were operat- 
ing at the same time in the waters south and 
west of Ireland, the region with which we 
Americans were most concerned. These boats 
betrayed their locations in a multitude of ways. 
Their commanders were particularly careless 
in the use of wireless. ~The Germanic passion 
for conversation could not be suppressed even 
on the U-boats and even though this national 
habit might lead to the most serious conse- 
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quences. Possibly also the solitary submarine 
felt lonely; at any rate as soon as it reached 
the channel or the North Sea, it started an al- 
most uninterrupted flow of talk. The U- 
boats communicated principally with each 
other, and also with the Admiralty at home; 
and, in doing this, they gave away their posi- 
tions to the assiduously listening Allies. The 
radio-direction finder, an apparatus by which 
we can instantaneously locate the position 
from which a wireless. message is sent, was the 
mechanism which furnished us much of this 
information. Of course, the Germans knew 
that their messages revealed their locations, for 
they had direction finders as well as we, but 
the fear of discovery did not act as a curb upon 
a naturally loquacious nature. And we had 
other ways of following their movements. 
The submarine spends much the larger part of 
its time on the surface. Sailing thus conspicu- 
ously, it was constantly being sighted by mer- 
chant or military ships, which had explicit 
instructions to report immediately the elusive 
vessel, and to give its exact location. Again 
it is obvious that a submarine could not fire at 
a merchantman or torpedo one, or even attempt 
to torpedo one, without revealing its presence. 
The wireless operators of all merchant vessels 


were supplied at all times with the longitude 
and latitude of their ships; their instructions 
required them immediately to send out this 
information whenever they sighted a sub- 


marine or were attacked by one. In these 
several ways we had little difficulty in “shadow- 
ing” the U-boats. For example, we would 
hear that U-53 was talking just outside of 
Heligoland; this submarine would be immedi- 
ately plotted on the chart. As the submarine 
made only about ten knots on the surface, in 
order to save fuel oil, and much less under the 
surface, we could draw a circle around this 
point, and rest assured that the boat must be 
somewhere within this circle at a given time. 
But in a few hours or a day we would hear from 
this same boat again; perhaps it was using its 
wireless or attacking a merchantman; or per- 
haps one of our vessels had spotted it on the 
surface. The news of this new location would 
justify the convoy officers in moving this sub- 
marine on our chart to his new position. Within 
a short time, the convoy officers acquired an 
astonishingly intimate knowledge of these boats 
and the habits of their commanders. Indeed, 
the personalities of some of these German 
officers ultimately took shape with surprising 
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clearness ;for they betrayed their presence in the 
ocean by characteristics that often furnished 
a means of identifying them. Each submarine 
behaved in a different way from the others, 
the difference, of course, being the manifesta- 
tation of the human element in control. One 
would deliver his attacks in rapid succession, 
boldly and almost recklessly; another would 
approach his task with the utmost caution; 
certain ones would display the meanest traits 
in human nature; while others—let us be just— 
were capable of a certain display of generosity, 
possibly even of chivalry. By studying the 
individual traits of each commander we could 
often tell just which one was operating at a 
given time; and this information was extremely 
valuable in the game in which we were engaged. 


GENEROSITY OF HANS ROSE 


LD Hans is out again,” the officers in the 

convoy room would remark. They were 
speaking of Hans Rose, the commander of the 
U-53; the same submarine officer who, in the 
fall of 1916, brought that boat to Newport, 
R. I., and torpedoed five or six ships off Nan- 
tucket. They never saw Hans Rose face to 
face; they had not .the faintest idea whether 
he was fat or lean, whether he was a blond 
or a brunette, yet they knew his military 
characteristics intimately. He became such 
a familiar personality in the convoy room and 
his methods of operation were so individual, 
that we came to have almost a certain liking for 
the old chap. Other U-boat commanders 
would appear off the hunting grounds and at- 
tack ships in more or less easy-going fashion. 
Then another boat would suddenly appear, 
and—bang! bang! bang! Torpedo after tor- 
pedo would fly, four or five ships would sink, 
and then this disturbing person would vanish 
as unexpectedly as he had arrived. Such an 
experience informed the convoy officers that 
Hans Rose was once more at large. We ac- 
quired a certain respect for Hans because he 
was a brave man who would take chances which 
most of his compatriots avoided ; and, above all, 
because he played his desperate game with a 
certain decency. Sometimes, when he tor- 
pedoed a ship, Rose would wait around until 
all the lifeboats were filled; he would then 
throw out a tow line, give the victims food, 
and keep all the survivors together until the 
rescuing destroyer appeared on the horizon, 
when he would let go and submerge. This 
humanity involved considerable risk to Cap- 
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tain Rose; a destroyer anywhere in his neigh- 
borhood, as he well knew, was a serious matter. 
It was he who torpedoed our destroyer, the 
Jacob Jones. He took a shot at her from a 
distance of two miles—a distance from which a 
hit is a pure chance. The torpedo struck 
and sank the vessel within a few minutes. On 
this occasion Rose acted with his usual de- 
‘cency. The survivors of the Jacob Jones 
naturally had no means of communication, 
since the wireless had gone down with their 
ship; and now Rose, at considerable risk to 
himself, sent out an “S. O. S.” call, giving the 
latitude and longitude, and informing Queens- 
town that the men were floating around in open 
boats. It is perhaps not surprising that Rose 
is one of the few German U-boat commanders 
with whom Allied naval officers would be will- 
ing to-day to shake hands. | have heard naval 
officers say that they would like to meet him 
after the war. 

We were able to individualize other com- 
manders; acquiring this knowledge, learning 
the location of their submarines and the char- 
acteristics of their boats, and using this vital 
information in protecting convoys, was all part 
of the game which‘was ‘being played in Lon- 
don. It was the greatest game of “chess” 
which history has known—a game that 
exacted not only the most faithful and studi- 
ous care, but in which it was necessary that all 
the activities should be centred in one office. 
This small group, composed of representa- 
tives of all the nations concerned, exercised a 
control which extended throughout the entire 
convoy system. It regulated the dates when 
convoys sailed from America or other ports and 
when they arrived; if it had not taken charge of 
this whole system, congestion and confusion 
would inevitably have resulted. We had only 
a limited number of destroyers to escort all 
troops and other important convoys arriving 
in Europe; it was therefore necessary that they 
should arrive at regular and predetermined inter- 
vals. It was necessary also that one group of 
officers should control the routing of all convoys, 
otherwise there would have been serious danger 
of collisions between outward and inward 
bound convoys, and no possibility of routing 
them clear of the known positions of sub- 
marines. The great centre of all this traffic 
was not New York or Hampton Roads, but 
London. It was inevitable, if the convoy sys- 
tem was to succeed, that it should have a 
great central headquarters, and it was just 
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as inevitable that this headquarters should be 
London. 

On the huge chart already described each 
convoy, indicated by a little boat, was shown 
steadily making its progress toward the ap- 
pointed rendezvous. Eight or nine submarines, 
likewise indicated on the chart, were always 
waiting to intercept it. On that great board 
every prospective tragedy of the seas was 
thus unfolding. Here, for example, was a 
New York convoy of twenty ships, steaming 
toward Liverpool, but steering straight to- 
ward the position of a submarine. The thing 
to do was perfectly plain. It was a simple 
matter to send the convoy a wireless message 
to take a course fifty miles to the south where, 
according to the chart, there were no hidden 
enemies. In a few hours the little paper boat 
representing this group of ships apparently 
headed for destruction, would suddenly turn 
southward, pass around the entirely uncon- 
scious submarine, and then take an unob- 
structed course for its destination. The Ad- 
miralty convoy board knew so accurately the 
position of all the submarines that it could al- 
most always route the convoys around them. 
It was an extremely interesting experience to 
watch the paper ships on this chart deftly 
turn out of the course of U-boats, sometimes 
when they seemed almost on the point of col- 
liding with them. That we were able con- 
stantly to save the ships by sailing the con- 
voys around the submarines brings out an- 
other fact—even had there been no destroyer 
escort, the convoy in itself would have formed 
a great protection to merchant shipping. There 
were times when we had no escorting vessels 
to send with certain convoys; and in such in- 
stances we simply routed the ships in masses, 
directed them on courses which we knew were 
free of submarines, and in this way brought 
them safely into port. 


If] 


HE Admiralty in London was thus the 

central nervous system of a complicated 
but perfectly working organism which reached 
the remotest corners of the world. Wherever 
there was a port, whether in South America, 
Australia, or in the most inaccessible parts of 
India or China, from which merchantmen 
sailed to any of the other, countries involved in 
the war, representatives of the British navy 
and the British Government were stationed, 
all working harmoniously with shipping men 
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to get their cargoes safely through the danger 
zones. These danger zones occupied a com- 
paratively small area surrounding the bel- 
ligerent countries, but the safeguarding of the 
ships was an elaborate process which began far 
back in the countries from which the commerce 
started. Until about July, 1917, the world’s ship- 
ping for the most part had been unregulated ; now 
for the first time it was arranged in hard and 
fast routes and despatched in accordance with 
schedules as fixed as those of a great railroad. 
The whole management of convoys, indeed, 
bore many resemblances to the method of 
handling freight cars on the American system 
of trans-continental lines. In the United 
States there are several great headquarters of 
freight, sometimes known as “gateways,” 
places, that is, at which freight cars are assem- 
bled from a thousand places, and from which 
the great accumulations are routed to their 
destinations. Such places are Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Den- 
ver, San Francisco—to mention only a few. 
Shipping destined for the belligerent nations 
was similarly assembled, in the years 1917 
and 1918, at six or eight great ocean “ gate- 
ways,” and there formed into convoys for 
“through routing” to the British Isles, France, 
and the Mediterranean. Only a few of the ships 
that were exceptionally fast—speed in itself be- 
ing a particularly efficacious protection against 
submarines—were permitted to ignore this rout- 
ing system, and dash unprotected through the 
infested area. This was a somewhat dangerous 
procedure even for such ships, however, and 
they were escorted whenever destroyers were 
available. All other vessels, from whatever 
parts of the world they came, were required 
to sail first for one of these great assembling 
points, or “gateways”; at which places they 
were added to one of the constantly forming 
convoys. Thus all shipping which normally 
sailed to Europe around the Cape of Good, Hope 
proceeded up the west coast of Africa until 
it reached the port of Dakar or Sierra Leone 
where it joined the convoy. Shipping from 
the east coast of South America—ports like Rio 
de Janeiro, Bahia, Buenos Aires, and Monte- 
video—instead of sailing directly to Europe, 
joined the convoy at this same African town. 
Vessels which came to Britain and France by 
way of Suez and Mediterranean ports, found 
their great stopping place at Gibraltar—a 
headquarters of traffic, which, in the huge 
amount of freight which it “created,’’ became 
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almost the Pittsburgh of this mammoth trans. 
portation system. The four “gateways” for 
North America and the west coast of South 
America were Sydney (Cape Breton), Halifax, 
New York, and Hampton Roads. The grain- 
laden merchantmen from the St. Lawrence 
valley rendezvoused at Sydney and Halifax, 
Vessels from Portland, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and other Atlantic points found 
their assembling headquarters at New York, 
while ships from Baltimore, Norfolk, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the west coast of South America 
proceeded to the great convoy centre which had 
been established at Hampton Roads. 


CONVOYS SAILING ON TIME-TABLE SCHEDULES 


N THE convoy room of the Admiralty these 
aggregations of ships were always referred 

to as the “ Dakar convoy,” the “ Halifax con- 
voy,” the “Hampton Roads convoy,” and the 
like. When the system was completely es- 
tablished the convoys sailed from their ap- 
pointed headquarters on regular schedules, 
like railroad trains. From New York one con- 
voy departed every sixteen days for the west 
coast of England and one left every sixteen days 
for the east coast. From. Hampton Roads 
one sailed every eight days to the west coast 
and one every eight days to the east coast, and 
convoys from all the other convoy points main- 
tained a similarly rigid schedule. The dates 
upon which these sailings took place were 
fixed, like the arrivals and departures of trains 
upon a railroad time-table, except when it 
became necessary to delay the sailing of a con- 
voy to avoid congestion of arrivals. Accord- 
ing to this programme, the first convoy to the 
west coast left New York on August 14, 1917, 
and its successors thereafter sailed at intervals 
of about sixteen days. The instructions sent 
to shipmasters all over the world, by way of 
the British consulates, gave explicit details. 
Here, for example, was a ship at New York, 
all loaded and ready to sail for the war zone. 
The master visited the port officer at the Brit- 
ish consulate, who directed him to proceed to 
Gravesend Bay, anchor his vessel and report 
to the convoy officers for further instructions. 
The merchant captain, reaching this indicated 
spot, usually found several other vessels on 
hand, all of them, like his ship, waiting for the 
sailing date. The commander of the gathering 
convoy, under whose instructions all the mer- 
chantmen were to operate, was a naval officer, 
usually of the rank of commodore or captain, 
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CAPT. J. R. P. PRINGLE 


Chief-of-Staff of the destroyer flotillas at Queenstown. One of the ablest of the American officers in European 
waters, to whom a large amount of credit is due for the success of the American destroyers based on Queenstown 








A SAMPLE OF THE KIND OF WARFARE IN WHICH THE GERMAN NAVY INDULGED 


This ship was split in two parts by a torpedo. The aim of the U-boat commanders was completely to disable 
the vessel by hitting her in the engine room—an ambition which apparently succeeded in the present instance 





INSIDE A SUBMARINE, LOOKING 
THROUGH THE PERISCOPE 


The commander was obliged to make 
the most careful calculations before 
discharging his torpedo. He had to 
take into consideration the speed and 
course of his own boat, the speed and 
course of his victim, and the speed 
of his torpedo. The most important 
of this information, that is, the speed 
and course of his target, had to be 
judged by the small image cast on the 
reflector of the periscope 


SILENT WARRIORS AGAINST THE 
SUBMARINE 
These stokers in the merchantmen’s 
fire rooms ran almost the greatest risks 
of all men engaged in submarine war- 
fare. The torpedo was a'ways aimed 
at the ship’s engine or boiler room, 
and these men were thus constantly 
facing death under particularly terri- 
ble circumstances. They are among 
the greatest heroes of the war 
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A SUBMARINE RUNNING 
AWASH 
The U-boat, contrary to general be- 
lief, is really a surface boat and when 
hunting spends most of its time with 
at least its conning tower out of the 
water. Its power to submerge is chiefly 
used for protective purposes or for 
getting unseen into a position to at- 
tack. The business of the escorting 
destroyers was largely to keep it con- 
stantly under the water, for so long as 
it remained completely submerged, 
without its periscope above the sur- 
face, it was harmless 


SURVIVORS IN A LIFEBOAT 
Part of the business of the destroyers 
was to hunt for and rescue survivors 
of merchant ships, left adrift on the 
ocean, sometimes hundreds of miles 

from land, by the U-boats 





These four pictures show 
the same ship in the pro- 
cess of sinking after get- 
ting a torpedo in the en- 
gine room. The U-boat has 
apparently made a perfect 
hit amidships; the foamy 
disturbance on the right 
side in the view above 
shows the water entering 
the hole made by the 
explosion 


THE 
SIN KING 
OF— 


In the picture below the 

ship is rapidly going down, 

leaving part of her cargo 

of barrels floating on the 
surface 
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TORPEDOED 
SHIP 


Inthe third picture (right) 
asmall surface boat has 
come to pick up survivors. 
This view clearly shows 
the hole in the ship’s side 
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Inthe last picture (left) she 
has entirely disappeared, 
leaving only a mass of 
barrels to mark the spot 
where she had once been 





HOW SUBMAR 


Telltale periscopes. 

marine usually carrie 

it lost one of its eyes 

had another. If th 

of a sea on it was pr 

impossible to see the riscope 

from adestroyer. In calm water 

it was visible for a limited 
distance 
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The destroyer has fired two 
depth charges from its “Y” 
gun, located at the stern 


An oil patch on the st 
The German submarine has t 
hulls, an inner and an outer; 
the space between them is occu- 
pied by oil tanks. These tanks 
sometimes leaked and the oil, 
coming to the surface, left a 
streak by which a submarine 
could be followed while travel- 
ing submerged. These were 
the “oil slicks” to which refer- 
ence has been made. Whenever 
a submarine was seriously dam- 
aged great quantities of oi] came 
to the surface, making sp'otches 
such as these photographs show 
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er patch of oil boiling to 
the surface after the explosion 
of a series of depth charges. 
Convinced by such evidence as 
this that there was a subma- 
rine in the vicinity a destroyer 
would often drop more depth 
charges to make sure of destroy- 

ing it 
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A fast destroyer running 
through a patch of oil that has 
come to the surface 


Sometimes the submarine, after 
x depth charged, would ex- 
‘| oil as a ruse—to persuade 
destroyer that it had been 
k and thus induce it to end 
rsuit. However, whenever 
the oil came up in great patches, 
and continued to rise for hours, 
sometimes for days, it was con- 
‘lusive evidence of destruction. 
destroyers in the pictures 
steamed over the oil patch- 
es to drop a few more depth 
charges 
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A SINKING HOSPITAL SHIP 


The Red Cross being clearly visible. The ship contained hundreds of wounded men besides scores of nurses. In the 
early part of 1917 the Germans officially notified the Allies that they would sink hospital ships at sight, if encountered 
within certain specified areas. The German’s reason for this policy was that it would force the Allies to protect hospital 
ships with destroyer escorts and in this way make such destroyers unavailable for warfare on the German submarines 











SOMETIMES SMOKE SCREENS WERE USED FOR PROTECTION 























A CONVOY ZIGZAGGING 
As soon as the massed ships entered the submarine zone, they began to turn from side to side in accordance with pre- 
arranged plans. This in itself was a great protection against submarines, which had to know the direction a ship was 
steering in order accurately to aim a torpedo. If the ships were constantly changing their course such calculations 
became very difficult 

















THE AMERICAN DESTROYER ‘“‘SCONYNGHAM” IN A HEAVY SEA 
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A WARSHIP COMING INTO A HARBOR FROM THE OPEN SEA 
This harbor, like all in the war zone, was protected by a net; this picture shows 
the gateway in the net through which ships made their way to the ocean 





AMERICAN SAILORS IN THEIR CLUB AT QUEENSTOWN 


It was necessary to prohibit “liberty” in Cork because of the hostility of the Sinn Fein to Americans. 
bout 8,000 American sailors had to find such entertainment as they could in Queenstown 



























who maintained constant cable communica- 
tion with the convoy room of the Admiralty 
and usually used one of the commercial vessels 
as his flagship. When the sailing day arrived 
there were usually from twenty to thirty mer- 
chantmen assembled; the commander sum- 
moned all their masters, gave each a blue book 
containing instructions on the management of 
convoyed ships, and frequently delivered some- 
thing in the nature of a lecture. Before the 
aggregation sailed it was joined by a cruiser 
or pre-dreadnought battleship of the American 
Navy, or by a British or French cruiser. This 
ship was to accompany the convoy across the 
Atlantic as far as the danger zone; its mission 
was not, as most people mistakenly believed, 
to protect the convoy from submarines, but to 
protect it from any surface German raider that 
might have escaped into the high seas. The 
Allied navies constantly had before their minds 
the exploits of the Emden; the opportunity to 
break up a convoy in midocean by daredevil 
enterprises of this kind was so tempting that it 
seemed altogether likely that Germany might 
take advantage of it. Tosend twenty or thirty 
merchant ships across the Atlantic with no 
protection against such assaults would have 
been to invite a possible disaster. As a matter 
of fact the last German raider that even at- 
tempted to gain the high seas was sunk in the 
North Sea by the British Patrol Squadron in 
February, 1917. . 

On the appointed day the whole convoy 
weighed anchor and silently slipped out to sea. 
To such spectators as observed its movements 
it seemed a rather limping, halting procession. 
The speed of a convoy was the speed of its 
slowest ship, and vessels that could easily make 
twelve or fourteen knots were obliged to put on 
the brake, much to the disgust of their masters, 
in order to keep formation with a ship that 
made only eight or ten; though whenever pos- 
sible vessels of nearly equal speed sailed to- 
gether. Little in the newly formed group 
suggested the majesty of the sea. The ships 
formed a miscellaneous and ill-assorted com- 
pany, rusty tramps shamefacedly sailing along- 
side of spick-and-span liners; miserable little 
two- or three-thousand ton ships attempting 
to hold up their heads in the same company 
with sister ships of ten or twelve. The whole 
mass was sprawled over the sea in most un- 
gainly fashion; twenty or thirty ships, with 
spaces of nine hundred or a thousand yards 
stretching out between them, took up not far 
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from ten square miles of the ocean surface. 
Neither at this stage of the voyage did the 
aggregation give the idea of efficiency. It 
presented about as desirable a target as the 
submarine could have desired. But the period 
taken in crossing the ocean was entirely devoted 
to education. Under the tutorship of the con- 
voy commander, the men composing the 
twenty or thirty crews went every day to 
school. For fifteen or twenty days, upon the 
broad Atlantic, they were trained in all the 
evolutions which were necessary for coping 
with the submarine. Every possible situation 
that could arise in the danger zone was antic- 
ipated and the officers and the crews were 
trained in meeting it. They perfected them- 
selves in the signal code; they learned the art 
of making the sudden manceuvres which were 
instantaneously necessary when a submarine 
was sighted; they acquired a mastery in the art 
of zigzagging; and they became accustomed to 
sailing at night without lights. The crews 
were put through all the drills which prepared 
them to meet such crises as the landing of a 
torpedo in their engine room or the sinking of 
the ship; and they were thoroughly schooled in 
getting all hands safely into the boats. Pos- 
sibly an occasional scare on the way over may 
have introduced the element of reality into 
these exercises; though no convoys actually 
met submarines in the open ocean, the likeli- 
hood that they might do so was never absent, 
especially after the Germans began sending out 
their huge underwater cruisers. 

The convoy commander left his port with 
sealed orders, which he was instructed not to 
open until he was a hundred miles at sea. These 
orders, when the seal was broken, gave him the 
rendezvous assigned by the convoy board in 
London. The great chart in the convoy room 
at the Admiralty indicated the point to which 
the convoy was to proceed and at which it would 
be met by the destroyer escorts and taken 
through the danger zone. This particular 
New York convoy commander was now per- 
haps instructed to cross the thirtieth meridian 
at the fifty-second parallel of latitude, where 
he would be met by his escort. He laid his 
course for that point and regulated his speed 
so as to reach it at the appointed time. But 


he well knew that these instructions were only 
temporary. The precise point to which he 
would finally be directed to sail depended upon 
the movement and location of the German 
submarines at the time of his arrival. 


If the 
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enemy became particularly active in the region 
of this tentative rendezvous, then, as the convoy 
approached it, a wireless from London would 
instruct the commander to steer abruptly to 
another point, perhaps a hundred miles to north 
or south. 

“Getting your convoy” was a searching test 
of destroyer seamanship, particularly in heavy 
or thick weather. It was not the simplest 
thing to navigate a group of destroyers through 
the tempestuous waters of the North Atlantic, 
with no other objective than the junction point 
of meridians and parallels, and reach the de- 
signated point at a certain hour. Such a feat 
demanded navigation ability of a high order; 
and the skill which our American naval officers 
displayed in this direction aroused great ad- 
miration, especially on the part of the merchant 
skippers: in particular it aroused the astonish- 
ment of the average doughboy. Many de- 
stroyer escorts that went out to meet an 
incoming convoy also took out one which was 
westward bound. A few mishaps in the course 
of the war, such as the sinking of the Justicia, 
sailing from Europe to America, created the 
false notion that outward bound convoys were 
not escorted. It was just as desirable, of 
course, to escort the ships going out as to 
escort those which were coming in. The mere 
fact that the inbound ships carried troops and 
supplies gave stronger reasons, from the hu- 
mane standpoint, for heavier escorts, but not 
from the standpoint of the general war situa- 
tion. The Germans were not sinking our ships 
because they were carrying men and supplies; 
they were sinking them simply because they 
were ships. They were not seeking to destroy 
American troops and munitions exclusively; 
they were seeking to destroy tonnage. They 
were aiming to reduce the world’s supply of 
ships to such a point that the Allies would be 
compelled to abandon the conflict for lack of 
communications. It was therefore necessary 
that they should sink the empty ships, which 
were going out, as well as the crowded and 
loaded ships which were coming in. For the 
same reason it was necessary that we should 
protect them, and we did this as far as prac- 
ticable without causing undue delays in form- 
ing outward bound convoys. The Justicia, 
though most people still think that she was 
torpedoed because she was unescorted, was, 
in fact, protected by a destroyer escort of 
considerable size. Escorting outward bound 


ships increased considerably the strain on our 
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destroyer force. The difficulty was that the in- 
bound convoy arrived in a body, but that the 
ships could not be unloaded and sent back in 
a body without detaining a number of them an 
undue length of time—and time was such an 
important factor in this war that it was neces- 
sary to make the “turn-around” of each im. 
portant transport as quickly as possible. The 
consequence was that returning ships were 
often despatched in small convoys as fast as 
they were unloaded. The escorts which we 
were able to supply for such groups were thus 
much weaker than absolute safety required, 
and sometimes we were even forced to send 
vessels across the submarine zone with few, if 
any, escorting warships. This explains why 
certain homeward bound transports were tor- 
pedoed. This was particularly true of troop 
and munition convoys to the western ports of 
France. Only when we could assemble a large 
outgoing convoy and despatch it at such a time 
that it could meet an incoming one at the 
western edge of the submarine zone, could we 
give these vessels the same destroyer escort 
as that which we always gave for the loaded 
convoys bound for European ports. 

As soon as the destroyers made contact with 
an inward bound convoy, the ocean escort, the 
cruiser or pre-dreadnought, if an American, 
abandoned it and started back home, some- 
times with a westbound convoy if one had 
been assembled in time. British escorts went 
ahead full speed into a British port, usually 
escorted by one or more destroyers. This 
abandonment sometimes aroused the wrath 
of the passengers on the inbound convoy. Their 
protector had dropped them just as they had 
entered the submarine zone, the very moment 
its services were really needed! These pas- 
sengers did not understand, any more than did 
the people at home, that the purpose of the 
ocean escort was not to protect them from sub- 
marines, but from possible raiders. Inside the 
danger zone this ocean escort would become 
part of the convoy itself and require protection 
from submarines, so that its rather summary 
departure really made the merchantmen more 
secure. As the convoy approached the danger 
zone, after being drilled all the way across the 
ocean, its very appearance was more taut and 
business like. The ships were closed up, keep- 
ing only such distances apart as were essential 
for quick manoeuvring, and for a more compact 
formation. Generally the convoy was formed 
in a long parallelogram, the distance across the 
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front of which was much longer than the depth 
or distance along the sjdes. Usually the forma- 
tion was a number of groups of four vessels 
each, in column or “Indian file,” at a distance 
of about five hundred yards from ship to ship, 
and all groups abreast of each other and about 
one half mile apart. Thus a convoy of twenty- 
four vessels, or six groups of four, would have 
a width of about five miles and a depth of one. 
Most of the destroyers were stationed on the 
narrow sides, for it was only on the side, or the 
beam, that the submarines could attack with 
much chance of success. It was usually neces- 
sary for a destroyer to be stationed in the rear 
of a convoy, for, though the speed of nearly all 
convoys was faster than that of a submarine 
when submerged, the latter while running on 
the surface could follow a convoy at night with 
afair chance of torpedoing a vessel at early day- 
light and escaping to the rear if unhampered 
by the presence of a rear guard destroyer. It 
was generally impracticable and dangerous for 
the submarine to wait ahead, submerge, and 
launch its torpedoes as the convoy passed over 
it, The extent to which merely mechanical 
details protected merchant ships is not under- 
stood, and this inability to attack successfully 
from the front illustrates this point. The sub- 
marine launches its torpedoes from tubes in 
the bow or stern; it has no tubes on the beam. 
If it did possess such side tubes, it could lie in 
wait ahead and shoot its broadsides at the con- 
voy as it passed over the spot where it was con- 
cealed. Its length in that case would be 
parallel to that of the merchant ships, and thus 
it would have a comparatively small part of its 
area exposed to the danger of ramming. The 
mere fact that its torpedo tubes are placed 
in the bow and stern makes it necessary for the 
submarine, if it wishes to attack in the fashion 
described, to turn almost at right angles to the 
course of the convoy, and to manceuvre into a 
favorable position from which to discharge its 
missile—a procedure so altogether hazardous 
that it almost never attempts it. With cer- 
tain reservations, which it is hardly necessary 
to explain in detail at this point, it may be 
taken at least as a general rule that the sides 
of the convoy not only furnish the U-boats 
much the best chance to torpedo ships, but also 
subject them to the least danger; and this is 
the reason why, in the recent war, the des- 
troyers were usually concentrated at these 
points, 

I have already compared the convoy system 


to a great aggregation of railroads. This 
comparison holds good of its operation after it 
had entered the infested zone. Indeed the very 
terminology of our railroad men was used. 
Every convoy nearly followed one of two 
main routes, known at convoy headquarters 
as the two “trunk lines.” The trunk line 
which reached the west coast of England us- 
ually passed north of Ireland through the North 
Channel and down the Irish Sea to Liverpool. 
Under certain conditions these convoys passed 
south of Ireland and thence up the Irish Sea. 
The convoys to the east coast took a trunk line 
that passed up the English Channel. Prac- 
tically all shipping from the United States to 
Great Britain and France took one of these 
trunk lines. But, like our railroad systems, 
each of these main routes had branch lines. 
Thus shipping destined for French ports took 
the southern route until off the entrance to the 
English Channel; here it abandoned the main 
line and took a branch route to Brest, Bor- 
deaux, Nantes, and other French ports. In 
the Channel likewise several “single track” 
branches went to various English ports, such 
as Plymouth, Portsmouth, Southampton, and 
the like. The whole gigantic enterprise flowed 
with a precision and a regularity which I think 
it is hardly likely that any other transportation 
system has ever achieved. 


IV 


DESCRIPTION of a few actual convoys, 

and the experiences of our destroyers 
with them, will perhaps best make clear the 
nature of the mechanism which protected the 
world’s-shipping. For this purpose I have se- 
lected typical instances which illustrate the 
every day routine experiences of escorting 
destroyers, and other experiences in which 
their work was more spectacular. 

One day late in October, 1917, a division of 
American destroyers at Queenstown received 
detailed instructions from Admiral Bayly to 
leave at a certain hour and escort the outward 
convoy “O Q 17” and bring into port the in- 
bound convoy “H S 14.” These detailed 
instructions were based upon general instruc- 
tions issued from the Admiralty, where my 
staff was in constant attendance and codpera- 
tion. The symbols by which these two groups 
of ships were designated can be easily inter- 
preted. The O Q simply meant that convoy 
“No. 17”—the seventeenth which had left 
that port—was outward bound from Queens- 
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town, and the H S signified that convoy “No. 
14” .was homeward bound from Sydney, 
Cape Breton. Queenstown, during the first 
few months, was one of those places at which 
ships, having discharged their cargoes, assem- 
bled in groups for despatching back to the 
United States. Later Milford Haven, Liver- 
pool, and other ports, were more often used 
for this purpose. Vessels had been arriving 
here for several days from ports of the Irish 
Sea and the east coast of England. These 
had now been formed into convoy “O Q 17”; 
they were ready for a destroyer escort to take 
them through the submarine zone and start 
them on the westward voyage to American 
ports. 


A MYSTERY SHIP AS BAIT 


HIS escort consisted of eight American 

destroyers and one British “special service 
ship”; the latter was one of that famous 
company of decoy vessels, or “mystery ships,” 
which, though to all outward appearances they 
were unprotected merchantmen, really carried 
concealed armament of sufficient power to 
destroy any submarine that came within range. 
This special service ship, the Aubrietia, was 
hardly a member of the protective escort. Her 
mission was to sail about thirty miles ahead of 
the convoy; when observed from the periscope 
or the conning tower of a submarine, the 
Aubrietia seemed to be merely a helpless mer- 
chantman sailing alone, and as such she pre- 
sented a particularly tempting target to the 
U-boat. But her real purpose in life was to be 
torpedoed. After landing its missile in a 
vessel’s side, the submarine usually remained 
submerged for.a period, while the crew of its 
victim was getting off in boats; it then came to 
the surface, and the men prepared to board the 
disabled ship and search her for valuables and 
delicacies, particularly for information which 
would assist them in their campaign, such as 
secret codes, sailing instructions, and the like. 
The mystery ship had been preparing for this 
moment and, as soon as the submarine broke 
water, the gun ports of the disguised mer- 
chantman dropped, and her hitherto concealed 
guns began blazing away at the German. By 
October, 1917, these special service ships had 
already accounted for several submarines; and 
it had now become a frequent practice to 
attach one or more to a convoy, either ahead, 
where she might dispose of the submarine lying 


in wait for the approaching aggregation, or in — 


the rear, where a U-boat might easily mistake 
her for one of those stragglers which were an 
almost inevitable part of every convoy. 
Trawlers and mine sweepers, as was the in. 
variable custom, spent several hours Sweeping 
the Queenstown Channel before the sailing of 
convoy “O Q 17” and its escort. Promptly 
at the appointed time the eight American ships 
sailed out in “Indian file,” passing through the 
net which was always kept in place at the 
entrance to the harbor. Their first duty was 
to patrol the waters outside for a radius of 
twelve miles; it was not improbable that the 
Germans, having learned that this convoy was 
to sail, had stationed a submarine not far from 
the harbor entrance. Having finally satisfied 
himself that there were no lurking enemies in 
the neighborhood, the commander of the des- 
troyer flagship signalled to the merchant ships, 
which promptly left the harbor and entered the 
open sea. The weather was stormy; the wind 
was blowing something of a gale and head seas 
were breaking over the destroyers’ decks. But 
the convoy quickly manceuvred into three 
columns, the destroyers rapidly closed around 
them, and the whole group started for “ Ren- 
dezvous A”’—this being the designation of that 
spot on the ocean’s surface where the four- 
teenth meridian of longitude crossed the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude—a point in the 
Atlantic about three hundred miles southwest 
of Queenstown, regarded at that time as 
safely beyond the operating zone of the sub- 
marine. Meanwhile the “mystery ship,” sail- 
ing far ahead, disappeared beneath the horizon. 
Convoying ships in the stormy fall and 
winter waters, amid the fog and rain of the 
eastern Atlantic, was a monotonous and 
dreary occupation. Only one or two incidents 
enlivened this particular voyage. As_ the 
Parker, Commander Halsey Powell, was scout- 
ing ahead at about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
her lookout suddenly sighted a submarine, 
bearing down upon the convoy. Immediately 
the news was wirelessed to every vessel. As 
soon as the message was received, the whole 
convoy, at a signal from the flagship, turned 
four points to the left. For nearly two hours 
the destroyers searched this area for the sub- 
merged submarine, but that crafty boat kept 
itself safely under the water, and the convoy 
now again took up its original course. About 
two days’ sailing brought the ships to the 
point at which the protecting destroyers could 
safely leave them to return unescorted to 
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ROUTES OF THE CONVOYS 


This diagram shows the courses of world commerce under the convoy system. The great ports of Sydney, Halifax, New York, 
and Hampton Roads in North America; of Gibraltar in Europe; and Dakar and Sierra Leone in Africa, were the places 
where shipping destined for Entente nations was formed into convoys. Thus, all ships from the west coast of South America, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and southern ports of the United States had to sail first to Hampton Roads where they were formed 


into a convoy and sent across the ocean to the war zone. 


When the system got into perfect working order, these convoys 


sailed on a rigid time table like railroad trains 


America; darkness had now set in, and, under 
its cover, the merchantmen slipped away from 
the warships and started westward. Mean- 
time the destroyer escort had received a message 
from the Cumberland, the British cruiser which 
was acting as ocean escort: to Convoy “H S 14.” 
“Convoy is six hours late,” she reported, much 
like the announcer at a railroad station who in- 
forms the waiting crowds that the incoming 
train is that much overdue. According to the 
schedule these ships should reach the appointed 
rendezvous at six o'clock the next morning; 
this message evidently moved the time of ar- 
rival up to noon. The destroyers, slowing 
down so that they would not arrive ahead of 
time, started for the designated spot. 

Sometimes thick weather made it impossible 
to fix the position by astronomical observations, 


and the convoy might not be at its appointed 
rendezvous. For this reason the destroyers 
now deployed on a north and south line about 
twenty miles long for several hours. Some- 
what before the appointed time one of the 
destroyers sighted a faint cloud of smoke on thé 
western horizon, and soon afterward thirty-two 
merchantmen, sailing in columns of fours, began 
to assume a definite outline. At a signal from 
this destroyer, the other destroyers of the 
escort came in at full speed and ranged them- 
selves on either side of the convoy—a ma- 
noeuvre that always excited the admiration of 
the merchant skippers. This mighty collection 
of vessels, occupying about ten or twelve 
square miles on the ocean, maintaining its for- 
mation so skilfully, was really a beautiful and 
inspiring sight. When the destroyers had 
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gained their designated positions on either side, 
the splendid cavalcade sailed boldly into the 
area which formed the favorite hunting grounds 
for the submarine. 

As soon as this danger zone was reached 
the whole aggregation, destroyers and mer- 
chant ships, began to zigzag. The com- 
modore on_the flagship hoisted the signal, 
“Zigzag A,” and instantaneously the whole 
thirty-two ships began to turn twenty-five 
degrees to the right. These ships, usually 
so cumbersome, made this simultaneous turn 
with all the deftness, and even with all the 
grace of a school of fish into which one has 
suddenly cast a stone. All the way across the 
Atlantic they had been practising such an 
evolution; most of them had already sailed 
through the danger zone more than once, so 
that the manceuvre was by this time an old 
story. For ten or fifteen minutes they pro- 
ceeded along this course, when immediately, 
like one vessel, the convoy turned twenty 
degrees to the left, and started in a new direc- 
tion. And so on for hours, now a few minutes 
to the right, now a few minutes to the left, and 
now again straight ahead, while all the time the 
destroyers were cutting through the water, 
every eye of the skilled lookouts in each crew 
fixed upon the surface for the first glimpse of a 
periscope. This zigzagging was carried out 
according to comprehensive plans which en- 
abled the convoy to zigzag for hours at a time 
without signals, the courses and the time on 
each course being designated in the particular 
plan ordered, all ships’ clocks being set exactly 
alike by time signal. Probably | have made it 
clear why these zigzagging evolutions con- 
stituted such a protective measure. All the 
time the convoy was sailing in the danger zone 
it was assumed that a submarine was present, 
looking for a chance to torpedo. Even though 
the officers might know that there was no sub- 
marine within three hundred miles, this was 
never taken for granted; the discipline of the 
whole convoy system rested upon the theory 
that the submarine was there, waiting only the 
favorable moment to start the work of destruc- 
tion. But a submarine, as already said, could 
not strike without the most thorough prepara- 
tion. It must get within three or four hundred 
yards or the torpedo would stand little chance 
of hitting the mark in a vital spot. The com- 


mander almost never shot blindly into the con- 
voy, on the chance of hitting some ship; he 
carefully selected his victim; his calculation had 
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to include its speed, the speed of his own boat 
and that of his torpedo; and above all, he had 
to be sure of the direction in which his intended 
quarry was steaming; and in this calculation 
the direction of the merchantman formed per- 
haps the most important element. But if the 
ships were constantly changing their direction, 
it is apparent that the submarine could make no 
calculations which would have much practical 
value. 

In the afternoon the Aubrietia, the British 
mystery ship which was sailing thirty miles 
ahead of the convoy reported that she had 
sighted a submarine. ‘Two or three destroyers 
dashed for the indicated area, searched it 
thoroughly, found no traces of the hidden boat, 
and returned to the convoy. The next morn- 
ing six British destroyers and one cruiser 
arrived from Devonport. Up to this time the 
convoy had been following the great “trunk 
line” which led into the Channel, but it had 
now reached the point where the convoys split 
up, part going to English ports and part to 
French. These British destroyers had come 
to take over the twenty ships which were 
bound for their own country, while the Amer- 
ican destroyers were assigned to escort the rest 
to Brest. The following conversation—typical 
of those that were constantly filling the air in 
that area—now took place between the 
American flagship and the British: 


Conyngham to Achates: This is the Conyngham, 
Commander Johnson. I would like to keep the 
convoy together until this evening. I will work 
under your orders until I leave with convoy for 
Brest. : 

Achates t6 Conyngham: Please make your own 
arrangements for taking French convoy with you 
to-night. 

Achates to Conyngham: What time do you pro- 
pose leaving with French convoy to-night? 

Conyngham to Achates: About 5 p. M. in order 
to arrive in Brest to-night. 

Devonport Commander-in-chief to Conyngham: 
Proceed in execution Admiralty orders Achates hav- 
ing relieved you. Submarine activity in Lat. 48-41, 
Long. 4-51. 


The Aubrietia had already given warning of 
the danger referred to in the last words of this 
final message. It had been flashing the news 
in this way: 


1:15 P.M. Aubrietia to Conyngham: Submarine 
sighted 40-30 N 6-8. Sighted submarine on sur- 
face. Speed is not enough. Course southwest by 
south magnetic. 
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130 P.M. Conyngham to Achates: Aubrietia to 
all men of war and Land’s End. Chasing sub- 
marine on the surface 49-30 N 6-8 W course south- 


west by south. Waiting to get into range. He is 
going faster than I can. 
2:00 P. M. Aubrietia to all men of war. Sub- 


marine submerged 49-20 N 06-12 W. Still searching. 


The fact that nothing more was seen of that 
submarine may possibly detract from the thrill 
of the experience, but in describing the opera- 
tions of this convoy, I am not attempting to 
tell a story of wild adventure, but merely to 
set forth what happened ninety-nine out of a 
hundred times. What made destroyer work so 
exasperating was that, in the vast majority of 
cases, the option of fighting or not fighting lay 
with the submarine. Had the submarinedecided 
to approach and attack the convoy, the chances 
would have been more than even that it would 
have been destroyed. In accordance with its 
usual practice, however, it chose to submerge, 
and that decision ended the affair for the 
moment. This was the way in which mer- 
chant ships were protected. At the time this 
submarine was sighted it was headed directly 
for this splendid aggregation of cargo vessels; 
had not the Aubrieta discovered it and had not 
one of the American destroyers started in pur- 
suit, the U-boat would have made an attack 
and possibly would have sent one or more 
ships to the bottom. The chief business of the 
escorting ships, all through the war, was this 
unspectacular one of chasing the submarines 
away; and for every underwater vessel actually 
destroyed there were hundreds of experiences 
such as the one which | have just described. 

The rest of this trip was uneventful. Two 
American destroyers escorted H. M. S. Cumber- 
land—the ocean escort which had accompanied 
the convoy from Sydney—to Devonport; the 
rest of the American escort took its quota of 
merchantmen into Brest, and from that point 
sailed back to Queenstown, whence, after three 
or four days in port, it went out with another 
convoy. This was the routine which was re- 
peated until the end of the war. 

The O Q 17 and the H S 14 form an illustra- 
tion of convoys which made their trips success- 
fully. Yet these same destroyers had another 
experience which pictures other phases of the 
convoy system. 

On the morning of October 19, Commander 
Johnson’s division was escorting a great con- 
voy of British ships on its way to the east 
coast of England. Suddenly. out of the air 
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came one of those calls which were daily occur- 
rences in the submarine zone. The /. L. 
Luckenback signalled that she was ninety miles 
ahead of the convoy and was being shelled by a 
submarine. In a few minutes the Nicholson, 
one of the destroyers of the escort, started to 
the rescue. For the next few hours our ships 
began to pick out of the air the messages which 
detailed the progress of this adventure— 
messages which tell the story so graphically and 
which are so typical of the events which were 
constantly taking place in those waters, that I 
reproduce them verbatim: 


S. 0. S. J. L. Luckenback being 
Position 48.08 N. 9.31 W. 
Proceed to assis- 


8:50 A. M. 
gunned by submarine. 

9:25 Conyngham to Nicholson: 
tance of S. O. S. ship. 

9:30 Luckenback to U.S. A.: Am manceuvring 
around. 

9:35 Luckenback to U.S. A.: How far are you 
away? 

9:40 Luckenback to U.S.A.: Code books thrown 
overboard. How soon will you arrive? 

Nicholson to Luckenback: In two hours. 

9:41 Luckenback to U.S. A.: Look for boats. 
They are shelling us. 

Nicholson to Luckenback: Do not surrender! 

Luckenback to Nicholson: Never! 

11:01 Nicholson to Luckenback: 
magnetic. 

12:36 p. M. Nicholson to Conyngham: Submarine 
submerged 47.47 N. 10.00 W at 11:20. 

1:23 Conyngham to Nicholson: What became of 
steamer? 

3:41 Nicholson to Admiral (at Queenstown) and 
Conyngham: Luckenback now joining convoy. Should 
be able to make port unassisted. 


Course south 


I have already said that a great part of the 
destroyer’s duty was to rescue merchantmen 
that were being attacked by submarines: this 
Luckenback incident vividly illustrates this 
point. Had the submarine used its torpedo 
upon this vessel, it probably could have dis- 
posed of it summarily; but it was the part of 
wisdom for the..submarine to economize in 
these weapons, because they were so expensive 
and so comparatively scarce, and to use its guns 
whenever the opportunity offered. The Luck- 
enback was armed, but the fact that the sub- 
marine’s guns easily outranged hers made her 
armament useless. Thus all the German had 
to do in this case was to keep away at a 
safe distance and bombard the merchant- 
man. The U-boat had been doing this for 
more than three hours when the destroyer 
reached the scene of operations; evidently the 
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marksmanship was poor, for, out of a great 
many shots fired by the submarine, only about 
a dozen had hit the vessel. The Luckenback 
‘was on fire; a shell having set aflame her cargo 
of cotton; certain parts of the machinery had 
been damaged, but, in the main, the vessel was 
intact. The submarine was always heroic 
enough when it came to shelling defenseless 
merchantmen, but the appearance of a de- 
stroyer anywhere in her neighborhood made her 
resort to the one secure road to safety—diving 
for protection. The Nicholson immediately 
trained her guns on the U-boat, which, on the 
second shot, disappeared under the water. 
The destroyer despatched men to the disabled 
vessel, the fire was extinguished, necessary re- 
pairs to the machinery were made, and in a few 
hours the Luckenback had become a member of 
the convoy. 


ATTACK ON THE CONVOY 


ARDLY had she joined the merchant 

ships and hardly had the Nicholson taken 
up her station on the flank when an event 
still more exciting took place. It was now late 
in the afternoon; the sea had quieted down; 
the whole atmosphere was one of peace; and 
there was not the slightest sign or suggestion of 
a hostile ship. The Orama, the British warship 
which had accompanied the convoy from its 
home port as ocean escort, had taken up her 
position as leading ship in the second column. 
Without the slightest warning, a terrific ex- 
plosion now took place on her starboard bow. 
There was no mystery as to what had happened; 
indeed, immediately after the explosion, the 
wake of the torpedo appeared on the surface; 
there was no periscope in sight, yet it was clear, 
from the position of the wake, that the submar- 
ine had crept up to the side of the convoy and 
delivered its missile at close range. There was 
no confusion in the convoy or its escorting 
destroyers but there were scenes of great 
activity. Immediately after the explosion, a 
periscope appeared a few inches out of the 
water, stayed there only a second or two and 
then disappeared. Brief as was this exposure, 
the keen eyes of the lookout and several 
sailors of the Conyngham, the nearest destroyer, 
had detected it; it disclosed the fact that the 
enemy was in the midst of the convoy itself, 
looking for other ships to torpedo. The Conyng- 
ham rang for full speed, and dashed for the 
location of the submarine. Her officers and 


men now saw more than the periscope; they 
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saw the vessel itself. The water was very 
clear; as the Conyngham circled around the 
Orama her officers and men sighted a green, 
shining, cigar-shaped thing under the water 
not far from the starboard side. As she sped 
by, the destroyer dropped a depth charge al. 
most directly on top of the object. After the 
waters had quieted down, pieces of débris were 
seen floating upon the surface—boards, spars, 
and other miscellaneous wreckage, evidently 
scraps of the damaged deck of a submarine. 
All attempts to save the Orama proved fruitless: 
the destroyers stood by for five hours, taking 
off survivors, and making all possible efforts to 
salvage the ship, but at about ten o’clock that 
evening she disappeared under the water. In 
rescuing the survivors the seamanship dis- 
played by the Conyngham was particularly 
praiseworthy. The little vessel was skilfully 
placed alongside the Orama and some three 
hundred men were taken off without accident 
or casualty while the ship was sinking. 

One of the things that made the work of the 
destroyer such a thankless task was _ that 
only in the rarest cases was it possible to prove 
that she had destroyed the submarine. Only 
the actual capture of the enemy ship or some 
of its crew furnished irrefutable proof that it 
had really gone*to the bottom. The appear- 
ance of oil on the surface after a depth charge 
attack was not necessarily significant, for the 
submarine early learned the trick of pumping 
overboard a little oil after such an experience; 
in this way it hoped to persuade its pursuer 
that it had been sunk and thus induce it to 
abandon the chase. Even the appearance of 
wreckage, such as arose on the surface after 
this Conyngham attack, did not absolutely 
prove that the submarine had been destroyed. 
Yet, as this submarine was never heard of 
again, there is little doubt that Commander 
Johnson’s depth charge performed its allotted 
task. The judgment of the British Govern- 
ment, which awarded him the C. M. G. for his 
achievement, may be accepted as final. The 
Admiralty citation for this decoration reads as 
follows: 

“At 5:50 Pp. M.H. M. S. Orama was torpedoed 
in convoy. Conyngham went full speed, 
circled bow of Orama, saw submarine between 
lines of convoy, passed right over it so that it 
was plainly visible and dropped depth charge. 
Prompt and correct action of Commander 
Johnson saved more ships from being tor- 
pedoed and probably destroyed the submarine.” 
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ROUTES OF THE CONVOYS 


This diagram shows the routes which the convoys took after they reached the danger zone. 
All convoys entered by means of one of the “‘trunk lines,” 


in-bound convoys and the dotted line out-bound convoys. 


The solid line represents 


but after reaching a certain point took a “branch” route to its port in France or the United Kingdom 


One of the greatest difficulties of convoy 
commanders, especially during the first months 
the system was in operation, was with “slacker” 
merchantmen; these were vessels which, for 
various reasons, fell behind the convoy, a 
tempting bait for the submarine. At this 
time certain of the merchant captains mani- 
fested an incurable obstinacy; they affected to 
regard the U-boats with contempt, and in- 
sisted rather on taking chances instead of play- 
ing the game. In such cases a destroyer would 








often have to leave the main division, go back 
several miles and attempt to prod the straggler 
into joining the convoy, much as a shepherd 
dog attempts to force the laggard sheep to 
keep within the flock. In some cases, when 


the merchantman proved particularly obdurate, 
the destroyer would slyly drop a depth charge, 
near enough to give the backward vessel a 
considerable shaking up without doing her 
any injury; usually such a shock caused the 
merchantman to start 


full speed ahead to 
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rejoin her convoy, firmly believing that a sub- 
marine was giving chase. In certain instances 
the merchantman fell behind the convoy be- 
cause the machinery had broken down or be- 
cause she had suffered other accidents. The 
submarines would follow for days in the track 
of convoys, looking for a straggler of this kind, 
just as a shark will follow a vessel in the hope 
that something will be thrown overboard; and 
for this reason one destroyer at least was often 
detached from the escorting division as a rear 
guard. In this connection we must keep in 
mind that at no time until the Armistice was 
signed was any escort force strong enough to 
insure entire safety. If we had had destroyers 
enough to put a close screen, or even a double 
screen, around a convoy, there would have 
been almost no danger from submarines. The 
fact that all escort forces were very inadequate 
placed a very heavy responsibility upon the 
escort commanders, and made them think 
twice before detaching a destroyer in order to 
protect stragglers. 

One late summer afternoon the American 
converted yacht Christabel was performing this 
duty for the British merchantman Danae, a 
vessel which had fallen eight miles behind her 
convoy, bound from La Pallice, France, to 
Brest. It was a beautiful evening; the weather 
was clear, the sea smooth, and there was not a 
breath of wind. Under such conditions a 
submarine could conceal its presence only 
with great difficulty; and at about 5:30 the 
lookout on the Christabel detected a wake, 
some six hundred yards on the port quarter. 
The Christabel started at full speed; the wake 
suddenly ceased, but a few splotches of oil were 
seen, and she was steered in the direction of this 
disturbance. A depth charge was dropped at 
the spot where the submarine ought to have 
been, but it evidently did not produce the 
slightest result. The Christabel rejoined the 
Danae, and the two went along peacefully for 
nearly four hours, when suddenly a periscope 
appeared about two hundred yards away, on 
the starboard side. Evidently this persistent 
German had been following the ships all that 
time, looking for a favorable opportunity to 
discharge his torpedo. That moment had now 
arrived; the submarine was at a distance where 
a carefully aimed shot meant certain destruc- 
tion; the appearance of the periscope meant 
that the submarine was making observations 
in anticipation of delivering this shot. The 
Christabel started full speed for the wake of the 
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periscope; this periscope itself disappeared 
under the water like a guilty thing, and a dis- 
turbance on the surface showed that the sub- 
marine was making frantic efforts to submerge. 
The destroyer dropped its depth charge, set to 
explode at seventy feet, its radio meantime 
sending signals broadcast for assistance. Im- 
mediately after the mushroom of water arose 
from this charge a secondary explosion was 
heard; this was a horrible and muffled sound 
coming from the deep, more powerful and more 
terrible than any that could have been caused 
by the destroyer’s “ash can.” An enormous 
volcano of water and all kinds of débris arose 
from the sea, half way between the Christabel 
and the spot where it had dropped its charge. 
This secondary explosion shook the Christabel 
so violently that the officers thought at first 
that the ship had been seriously damaged, and 
a couple of men were knocked sprawling on the 
deck. As soon as the water subsided great 
masses of heavy black oil began rising to the 
surface, and completely splintered wood and 
other wreckage appeared. In a few minutes 
the sea, for a space many hundred yards in 
diameter, was covered with dead fish—about 
ten times as many, the officers reported, as 


could have been killed by the usual depth | 


charge. The Christabel and the ship she was 
guarding started to rejoin the main convoy, 
entirely satisfied with the afternoon’s work. 
Indeed, they had good reason to be;a day or two 
afterward a battered submarine, the U C-56, 
crept painfully into the harbor of Santander, 
Spain; it was the boat which had had such an 
exciting contest with the Christabel. She was 
injured beyond the possibility of repair; besides, 
the Spanish Government interned her for “the 
duration of the war;” so that, for all practical 
purposes, the vessel was as good as sunk. 


V 
ISCOURAGING as was this business of 


hunting an invisible foe, events occasion- 
ally happened with all the unexpectedness of 
real drama. For the greater part of the time 
the destroyers were engaged in battle with oil 
slicks, wakes, tide rips, streaks of suds, and 
suspicious disturbances on the water; yet now 
and then there were engagements with actual 
boats, and flesh and blood human beings. To 
spend weeks at sea with no foe more sub- 
stantial than an occasional foamy excrescence 
on the surface was the fate of most sailormen 
in this war; yet a few exciting moments, when 
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they finally came, more than compensated for 
long periods of monotony. 

One afternoon in November, 1917, an 
American destroyer division, commanded by 
Commander Frank Berrien, with the Nicholson 
as its flagship, put out of Queenstown on the 
usual mission of taking a westbound convoy 
to its rendezvous and bringing in one that was 
bound for British ports. This outward con- 
voy was the O Q 20 and consisted of eight fine 
ships. After the usual preliminary scoutings 
the vessels passed through the net in single 
file, sailed about ten miles to sea, and began to 
take up the stipulated formation, four columns 
of two ships each. The destroyers were 
moving around; they were even mingling in the 
convoy, carrying messages and giving instruc- 
tions; by a quarter past four all the ships had 
attained their assigned positions, except one, 
the René, which was closing up to its place as 
the rear ship of the first column. 
the destroyer Fanning was steaming rapidly to 
its post on the rear flank. Suddenly there 
came a cry from the bridge of the Fanning, 
where Coxswain David D. Loomis was on 
lookout: 

“Periscope!” 

Off the starboard side of the Fanning, 
glistening in the smooth water, a periscope of 
the “finger” variety, one so small that it could 
usually elude all but the sharpest eyes, had 
darted for a few seconds above the surface and 
had then just as suddenly disappeared. Almost 
directly ahead lay the Welshman, a splendid 
British merchant ship; the periscope was so 
close that a torpedo would almost inevitably 
have hit this vessel in the engine room. The 
haste with which the German had withdrawn 
his periscope, after taking a hurried glance 
around, was easily explained; for his lens had 
revealed not only this tempting bait, but the 
destroyer Fanning close aboard and bearing 
down on him. Under these circumstances it 
was not surprising that no torpedo was fired; 
it was clearly military wisdom to beat a quick 
retreat rather than attempt to attack the 
merchantman. Lieut. Walter S. Henry, who 
was the officer of the deck, acted with the most 
commendable despatch. It is not the simplest 
thing, even when the submarine is so obviously 
located as this one apparently was, to reach the 
spot accurately. 

The destroyer has to make a wide and rapid 
turn, and there is every danger, in making this 
manceuvre, that the location will be missed. 





Meanwhile ~ 
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Subsequent events disclosed that the Fanning 
was turned with the utmost accuracy. As the 
ship darted by the spot at which the periscope 
had been sighted, a depth charge went over the 
stern, and exploded so violently that the main 
generator of the Fanning itself was tempor- 
arily disabled. Meanwhile the Nicholson had 
dashed through the convoy, made a rapid de- 
tour to the left, and dropped another depth 
charge a short distance ahead of the Fan- 
ning. 


“KAMERAD! KAMERAD!” 


HE disturbances made on the water by 

these “ash cans” gradually subsided; to all 
outward appearances the submarine had es- 
caped unharmed. The Fanning and the 
Nicholson completed their circles and came back 
to the danger spot, the officers and crew eagerly 
scanning the surface for the usual oil patch and 
air bubbles, even hoping for a [few pieces of 


“ wreckage—those splintered remnants of the 


submarine’s wooden deck that almost in- 
variably indicated a considerable amount of 
damage. But none of these evidences of suc- 
cess, or half-success, rose to the surface; for ten 
or fifteen minutes everything was as quiet as the 
grave. Then something happened which hap- 
pened only a few times in this strange war. 
The stern of a submarine appeared out of the 
water, tilted at about thirty degrees, clearly 
revealing its ugly torpedo tubes. Then came 
the conning tower and finally the entire boat, 
the whole hull taking its usual position on the 
surface as neatly and unconcernedly as though 
no enemies were near. So far as could be seen 
the U-boat was in perfect condition. Its hull 
looked intact, showing not the slightest indica- 
tion of injury; the astonished officers and men 
on the destroyers could easily understand now 
why no oil or wreckage had risen to the top, for 
the U-58—they could now see this inscription 
plainly painted on the conning tower—was not 
leaking, and the deck showed no signs of having 
come into contact even remotely with a depth 
charge. The Fanning and the Nicholson began 
firing shells at the unexpected visitant, and the 
Nicholson extended an additional welcome in 
the form of a hastily dropped “ash can.” 
Suddenly the conning tower of the submarine 
opened and out popped the rotund face and 
well-fed form of Kapitan-Leutnant Gustav 
Amberger, of the Imperial German Navy. 
The two arms of the Herr Kapitan immediately 
shot heavenward and the Americans on the 
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destroyers could hear certain guttural ejacula- 
tions: 

“ Kamerad! Kamerad!”’ 

A hatchway now opened, and a procession 
of German sailors emerged, one after another, 
into the sunshine, like ants crawling out of 
their hole. As each sailor reached the deck 
he straightened up, lifted his arms and shouted: 

“Kamerad! Kamerad! Kamerad!” 

In all four officers and thirty-five men went 
through this ceremony. Were they really 
surrendering themselves and their boat, or did 
these gymnastic exercises conceal some new 
form of German craftiness? The American 
ships ceased firing; the Fanning gingerly ap- 
proached the submarine, while the Nicholson 
stood by, all its 4-inch guns trained upon the 
German boat, and the machine guns pointed at 
the kamerading Germans, ready to shoot them 
into ribbons at the first sign that the surrender 
was not a genuine one. 


THE U-BOAT SCUTTLED 


HILE these preliminaries were taking 

place, a couple of German sailors dis- 
appeared into the interior of the submarine, 
stayed there a moment or two and then re- 
turned to the deck. They had apparently per- 
formed a duty that was characteristically 
German; for, a few minutes after.they appeared 
again, the U-58 began to settle in the water, and 
soon afterward sank. . These men, obeying 
orders, had opened the cocks and scuttled the 
ship—this after the officers had surrendered 
her! As the submarine disappeared, the men 
and officers dove and started swimming toward 
the Fanning; four of them became entangled in 
the radio antennae and were dragged under the 
waves; however, in a few minutes these men 
succeeded in disentangling themselves and 
joined the swimmers. As the thirty-nine men 
neared the Fanning, it was evident that most 
of them were extremely wearied and that some 
were almost exhausted. The sailors from the 
Fanning threw over lines; some still had the 
strength to climb up these to the deck, while to 
others it was necessary to throw other lines 
which they could adjust under their arms. 
These latter, limp and wet figures, the Amer- 
ican sailors pulled up, much as the fisherman 
pulls up the inert body of a monster fish. And 
now an incident took place which reveals that 
the American Navy has rather different ideals 
of humanity from the German. One of the 


sailors was so exhausted that he could not ad- 
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just the life lines around his shoulders; he was 
very apparently drowning. Like a flash Elxer 
Harwell, chief pharmacist mate and Francis 
G. Conner, coxswain, jumped overboard, swam 
to this floundering German and adjusted the 
line around him as solicitously as though he 
had been a shipmate. The poor wretch—his 
name was Franz Glinder—was pulled aboard, 
but he was so far gone that all attempts to 
resuscitate him failed; and he died on the deck 
of the Fanning. 

Kapitan Amberger, wet and dripping, im- 
mediately walked up to Lieut. A. S. Carpender, 
the commander of the Fanning, clicked his 
heels together, saluted in the most ceremonious 
German fashion, and surrendered himself, his 
officers, and his crew. He also gave his parole 
for his men. The officers were put in separate 
staterooms under guard and each of the crew 
was placed under the protection of a well-armed 


. American jackie—who, it may be assumed, 


immensely enjoyed this new duty. All the 
“survivors” were dressed in dry, warm clothes, 
and good food and drink was given them. They 
were even supplied with cigarettes and something 
which they valued more than all the delicacies 
in the world—soap for a washing, the first soap 
which they had had in months, for this was an 
article which was more scarce in Germany than 
even copper or rubber. Our physicians gave 
the men first aid, and others attended to all 
their minor wants. Evidently the fact that 
they had been captured did not greatly depress 
their spirits, for, after eating and drinking to 
their heart’s content, the assembled Germans 
burst into song. 

But what was the explanation of this 
strange proceeding? The German officers, 
at first rather stiff and sullen, ultimately 
unbent enough to tell their story. Their sub- 
marine had been hanging off the entrance to 
Queenstown for nearly two days, waiting for 
this particular convoy to emerge. The officers 
admitted that they were getting ready to tor- 
pedo the Welshman, when the discovery that 
the Fanning was only a short distance away 
compelled a sudden change in their plans. 
Few “ash cans” dropped in the course of the 
war reached their objective with the unerring 
accuracy of the one which now came from this 
American destroyer. It did not crush the 
submarine but the concussion wrecked the 
motors, making it impossible for it to navigate, 
jammed its diving rudders, making the boat 
uncontrollable under the water, and broke the 
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oil leads, practically shutting off the supply of 
this indispensable fuel. Indeed, it would be 
impossible to conceive of a submarine in a more 
helpless and unmanageable state. The officers 
had the option of two alternatives; to sink until 
the pressure of the water crushed the boat, like 
so much paper, or to blow the ballast tanks, rise 
to the surface and surrender. Even while the 
Commander was mentally debating this prob- 
lem, the submarine was 
rapidly descending to. the 
bottom; when it reached 
a depth of two hundred 
feet, which was about all 
that it could stand, the 
commander decided to 
take his chances with 
the Americans. Rising 
to the top involved great 
dangers; but the guns of 
the destroyers seemed 
less formidable to these 
cornered Germans than 
the certainty of the hor- 
rible death that awaited 
them under the waves. 

Admiral Bayly came to 
meet the Fanning as she 
sailed into Queenstown 
with her unexpected cargo 
He went on board the de- 
stroyer to congratulate 
personally the officers and 
men upon their achieve- 
ment. He published to 
the assembled company 
a cablegram just re- 
ceived from the Admi- 
ralty in London: 

“Express to commanding 
officers and men of the United States ship Fanning 
their Lordships’ high appreciation of their success- 
ful action against enemy submarine.” 

] added a telegram of my own, ending 
up with the words, which seemed to amuse 
the officers and men: “Go out and do it 
again.” 

For this action the commanding officer of 
the Fanning, Lieutenant-Commander Carpen- 
der, was recommended by the Admiralty for 
the D. S. O., which was subsequently con- 
ferred upon him by the King at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Only one duty remained; the commanding 
officer read the burial service over the body of 








LIEUT.-COMMANDER A. S. CARPENDER 
Who commanded the Fanning when she captured 
the German submarine U-58 and took prisoner 

four officers and thirty-five men 
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poor Franz Glinder, the German sailor who had 
been drowned in his attempt to swim to the 
Fanning. The Fanning then steamed out to 
sea with the body and buried it with all the 
honors of war. A letter subsequently written 
by Kapitan Amberger to a friend in Germany 
summed up his opinion to the situation in these 

words: 
“The Americans were much nicer and more 
obliging than expected.” 


VI 


O FAR as convoying 
merchant ships was 
concerned Queenstown 
was the largest American 
base; by the time the 
movement of troops laid 
heavy burdens on the 
American destroyers, 
Brest became a_head- 
quarters almost equally 
important. Brest would 
have been a better base 
from a strategic stand- 
point, but we were pre- 
vented from using it be- 
cause that city lacked re- 
pair facilities, docks, and 
particularly, fuel storage 
equipment. As rapidly 
as possible, fuel storage 
tanks were brought from 
the United States, and we 
remedied the repair sit- 
uation by sending repair 
ships. The Queenstown 
destroyers which brought 
in our troops to the 
French coast had to stand 
well to the southward and westward, and, after 
safely escorting their vessels to a French port, 
they were obliged to return to Queenstown. 
As soon as Brest could be used as a base, this 
return leg to Queenstown was saved. 

In July, 1917, the British Government re- 
quested the codperation of the American Navy 
in the great work which it had undertaken at 
Gibraltar; and on August 6th the U. S. S. 
Sacramento reached that port, followed about 
a week afterward by the Birmingham, flying 
the flag of the Rear-Admiral Henry B. Wilson. 
Admiral Wilson remained as commander of 
this force until November, when he left to as- 
sume the direction of affairs at Brest. On No- 
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vember 25th Rear-Admiral Albert P. Niblack 
succeeded to this command, which he retained 
throughout the war. 

Gibraltar was the “ gateway” for more traffic 
than any other port in the world. It was 
estimated that more than one quarter of all 
the convoys which reached the Entente nations 
either rendezvoused at this point or passed 
through these straits. This was the great 
route to the East by way of the Suez Canal. 
From Gibraltar extended the Allied lines of 
communication to southern France, Italy, 
Saloniki, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 
There were other routes to Bizerta (Tunis), 
Algiers, the island of Milo, and a monthly 
service to the Azores. 


A MISCELLANEOUS FORCE AT GIBRALTAR 


HE Allied forces that were detailed to 

protect this shipping were chiefly British 
and American, though they were materially 
assisted by French, Japanese, and Italian vessels. 
They consisted of almost anything which the 
hard pressed navies could assemble from all parts 
of the world—antiquated destroyers, yachts, 
sloops, trawlers, drifters, and the like. The 
Gibraltar area was a long distance from the 
main enemy submarine bases. The enemy 
could maintain at sea at any one time a rela- 
tively small number of submarines; inasmuch 
as the zone off the British channel and Ireland 
was the most critical one, the Allies stationed 
their main destroyer force there. Because 
of these facts, we had great difficulty in finding 
vessels to protect the important Gibraltar area, 
and the force which we ultimately got together 
was therefore a miscellaneous lot. The 
United States gathered at this point forty-one 
ships, and a personnel which averaged 314 
officers and 4,660 men. This American ag- 
gregation contained a variegated assortment 
of scout cruisers, gunboats, coast guard cutters, 
yachts, and five destroyers of antique type. 
The straits to which we were reduced for 
available vessels for the Gibraltar station—and 
the British navy was similarly hard pressed— 
were illustrated by the fact that we placed 
these destroyers at Gibraltar. They were 
the Decatur and four similar vessels, each of 
420 tons—the modern destroyer is a vessel 
of from 1,000 to 1,200 tons—and were stationed, 
when the war broke out, at Manila, where they 
were considered fit only for local service, yet 
the record which these doughty little ships 
made is characteristic of the spirit of our young 
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officers. This little squadron steamed 12,000 
miles from Manila to Gibraltar, and that they 
arrived in condition immediately to take up 
their duties was due to the excellent judgment 
and seamanship displayed by their command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant-Commander (now Com- 
mander) Harold R. Stark. Subsequently they 
made 48,000 miles on escort duty. This makes 
60,000 miles for vessels which in peace times 
had been consigned to minor duties! Un- 
fortunately one of these’ gallant little vessels 
was subsequently cut down and sunk by a 
merchant ship while escorting a convoy. 


SPLENDID AMERICAN WORK AT GIBRALTAR 


OR more than a year this force under 

Admiral Niblack performed service which 
reflected the highest credit upon that com- 
mander, his officers, and his men. During this 
period of time it escorted, in cdoperation with 
the British forces, 562 convoys, comprising 
a total of 10,478 ships. Besides protecting 
commerce, chasing submarines, and keeping 
them under the surface, many of the vessels 
making up this squadron had engagements 
with submarines that were classified as “suc- 
cessful.” On May 15, 1918, the Wheeling, 
a gunboat, and the Surveyor, and Venetia, 
yachts, while escorting a Mediterranean con- 
voy, depth charged a submarine which had 
just torpedoed one of the convoyed vessels; 
we credited these little ships with sinking their 
enemy. The Venetia, under the command of 
Commander L. B. Porterfield, U. S. N., had 
an experience not unlike that of the Christabel, 
already described. On this occasion she was 
part of the.escort of a Gibraltar-Bizerta convoy. 
A British member of this convoy, the Surveyor, 
was torpedoed at six in the evening; at that 
time the submarine gave no further evidence 
of its existence. The Venetia, however, was 
detailed to remain in the neighborhood, at- 
tempt to locate the mysterious vessel, and at 
least to keep it under the water. The Venetia 
soon found the wake of the submerged enemy 
and dropped the usual depth charges. Three 
days afterward a badly injured U-boat put 
in at Carthagena, Spain, and was interned for 
the rest of the war. Thus another submarine 
was as good as sunk. The Lydonia, a yacht 
of 500 tons, in conjunction with the British 
ship Basilisk, sank another U-boat in the 
western Mediterranean. This experience il- 
lustrates the doubt that enshrouded all such 
operations, for it was not uncil three months 
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after the Lydonia engagement took place that 
the Admiralty discovered that the submarine 
had been destroyed and recommended Com- 
mander Richard P. McCullough, U.S.N., for a 
decoration. 


Thus from the first day that this method 
of convoying ships was adopted it was an un- 
qualified success in defeating the submarine 
campaign. By August 1, 1917, more than 
10,000 ships had been convoyed, with losses 
of only one half of 1 per cent. Up to that 
same date not a single ship which had left 
North American ports in convoy had been lost. 
By August 11th, 261 ships had been sent in 
convoy from North American ports, and of 
these only one had fallen a prey to the subma- 
rines. The convoy gave few opportunities for 
encounters with submarines. I have already 
said that the great value of this system as a 
protection to shipping was that it compelled 
the underwater boats to fight their deadliest 
enemies, the destroyers, every time they tried 
to sink merchant ships in convoy, and they 
did not attempt this often on account of the 
danger. There were destroyer commanders 
who spent months upon the open sea, convoy- 
ing huge aggregations of cargo vessels, without 
even once seeing a submarine. To a great 
extent the convoy system did its work in the 
same way that the Grand Fleet performed its 
indispensable service—silently, unobtrusively, 
making no dramatic bids for popular favor, 
and industriously plodding on, day after day 
and month after month. All this time the 
world had its eyes fixed upon the stirring events 
of the Western Front, almost unconscious of 
the existence of the forces that made those land 
operations possible. Yet a few statistics 
eloquently disclose the part played by the con- 
voy system in winning the war. In the latter 
months of the struggle from 91 to 92 per cent. 
of Allied shipping sailed in convoys. The 
losses in these convoys were less than 1 per 
cent. And this figure includes the ships lost 
after the dispersal of the convoys; in convoys ac- 
tually under destroyer escort the losses were less 
than one half of 1 per cent. Military experts 
would term the convoy system a defensive- 
offensive measure. By this they mean that 
it was a method of taking a defensive position 
in order to force the enemy to meet you and 
give you an opportunity for the offensive. 
It is an old saying that the best defensive 
measure is a vigorous offensive one. Unfor- 
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tunately, owing to the fact that the Allies 
had not prepared for the kind of warfare 
which the Germans saw fit to employ against 
them, we could not conduct purely offensive 
operations; that is we could not employ our 
anti-submarine forces exclusively in the effort 
to destroy the submarines. Up to the time 
of the Armistice, despite all the assistance ren- 
dered to the navies by the best scientific brains 
of the world, no sure means had been found of 
keeping track of the submarine once he sub- 
merged. The convoy system was, therefore, 
our only method of bringing him into action. 
1 lay stress on this point and reiterate it be- 
cause many critics kept insisting during the 
war—and their voices are still heard—that 
the convoy system was purely a defensive or 
passive method of opposing the submarine, 
and was, therefore, not sound tactics. It is 
quite true that we had to defend our shipping 
in order to win the war, but it is wrong to as- 
sume that the method adopted to accomplish 
this protection was a purely defensive and pas- 
sive one. 

As my main purpose is to describe the work 
of the American Navy | have said little in the 
above about the activities of the British navy 
in convoying merchant ships. But we should 
not leave this subject with a false perspective. 
When the war ended we had seventy-nine 
destroyers in European waters, while Great 
Britain had about 400. These included those 
assigned to the Grand Fleet, to the Harwich 
force, to the Dover patrol, to Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean, and other places, many of 
which were but incidentally making war on 
the submarines. As to minor ships—trawlers, 
sloops, Q-boats, yachts, drifters, tugs, and the 
other miscellaneous types used in this work— 
the discrepancy was even greater. In absolute 
figures our effort thus seems a small one when 
compared with that of our great ally. In 
tonnage of merchant ships convoyed, the work 
of the British navy was far greater than ours. 
Yet the effort which we contributed was in- 
dispensable to the success that was attained. 
For, judging from the situation before we 
entered the war, and knowing the inadequacy 
of the total Allied anti-submarine forces even 
after we had entered, it seems hardly possible 
that, without the assistance of the United 
States Navy, the vital lines of communication 
of the armies in the field could have been kept 
open, the civil populations of Great Britain 
supplied with food, and men and war materials 
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sent from America to the Western Front. In 
other words, | think | am justified in saying 
that, without the codperation of the American 
Navy, the Allies could not have won the war. 
Our forces stationed at Queenstown actually 
escorted through the danger zone about 40 
per cent. of all the cargoes which left North 
American ports. When I describe the move- 
ment of American troops, it will appear that 
our destroyers located at Queenstown and Brest 
did even a larger share of this work. The 
latest reports show that about 205 German 
submarines were destroyed. Of these it seems 
probable that thirteen can be credited to 
American efforts, the rest to Great Britain, 
France, and Italy—the greatest number, of 
course, to Great Britain. When we take into 
consideration the few ships that we had on the 
other side, compared with those of the Allies, 
and the comparatively brief period in which 
we were engaged in the war, this must be re- 
garded as a highly creditable showing. 

I regret that I have not been able to describe 
the work of all of our officers and men; to do 
this, however, would demand more than a 
single volume. One of the disappointing as- 
pects of destroyer work was that many of 
the finest performances were those that were 
the least spectacular. The mere fact that an 
attack upon a submarine did not result in a 
sinking hardly robbed it of its importance; 
many of the finest exploits of our forces did not 
destroy the enemy, but they will always hold 
a place in our naval annals for the daring and 
skill with which they were conducted. In this 
class belong the achievements of the Sterrett, 
under Lieutenant-Commander Farquhar; of 
the Benham, under Lieutenant-Commander 
D. Lyons; of the O’Brien, under Lieutenant- 
Commander C. A. Blakeley; of the Parker, 
under Lieutenant-Commander H. Powell; of the 
Jacob Jones, under Lieutenant-Commander D. 
W. Bagley; of the Wadsworth, under Lieutenant- 
Commander Taussig, and afterward I. F. 
Dartch; of the Drayton, under Lieutenant- 


Commander D. L. Howard; of the McDougal, 
under Commander A. L. Fairfield; and of the 
Nicholson, under Commander F. D. Berrien. 
The senior destroyer commander at Queens- 
town was Commander David C. Hanrahan of 
the Cushing, a fine character and one of the 
most experienced officers of his rank in the 
Navy. He was a tower of strength at all 
times. I will have occasion to mention him later 
in connection with certain important duties. 
The Chief-of-Staff at Queenstown, Captain J. R. 
P. Pringle, was especially commended by Admiral 
Bayly, for his “tact, energy, and ability.” 
The American naval forces at Queenstown were 
under my immediate command. Necessarily, 
however, I had to spend the greater part 
of my time at the London headquarters, or 
at the Naval Council in Paris, and it was there- 
fore necessary that I should be represented 
at Queenstown by a man of marked ability. 
Captain Pringle proved equal to every emer- 
gency. He was responsible for the adminis- 
tration, supplies, and maintenance of the 
Queenstown forces, and the state of readiness 
and efficiency in which they were constantly 
maintained was the strongest possible evidence 
of his ability. To him was chiefly due also the 
fact that our men codperated so harmoniously 
and successfully with the British. 

As an example of the impression which our 
work made | can do no better than to quote 
the message sent by Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly 
to the Queenstown forces on May 4, 1918: 

“On the anniversary of the arrival of the 
first United States men-of-war at Queenstown, 
I wish to express my deep gratitude to the 
United States officers and ratings for the skill, 
energy, and unfailing good-nature which they 
have all consistently shown and which qual- 
ities have so materially assisted in the war by 
enabling ships of the Allied Powers to cross 
the ocean in comparative freedom. 

“To command you is an honor, to work with 
you is a pleasure, to know you is to know the 
best traits of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
Magazine, London, without whose permission no quotation may be made. 








In the January number Admiral Sims will 
tell of the activities of the mystery ships 
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A SETTLER’S HOME IN THE PATH OF A FOREST FIRE 




















FOREST PATROLS OF THE AIR 


How the Forest Service Has Succeeded in Its Attempt to Watch for 
Forest Fires from the Air. Maillions of Acres of Forest Carefully Watched 
by a Daily Aérial Patrol That Can See and Accurately Locate Fires at 
Distances as Great as Thirty-five Miles. The Old System and the New 


N THE United States during 1918 forest 
and prairie fires burned over a total area 
more than seventy times as great as 
Manhattan Island—more than thirteen 
times as great as the District of Columbia. 

Stated thus the seriousness of such fires and the 
importance of an efficient service to check them 
are evident. 

For years the Department of Agriculture has 
maintained a forestry service, and the men who 
compose this department have long been able 
to watch vigilantly a very large portion of our 
timbered areas. But their observation posts, 


even when situated on mountain tops and in 
the branches of the tallest trees, have limited 
horizons, and in the deep, wooded valleys of the 
mountainous regions of the West, fires have 
been able to start and become serious before 


observers could pick them up and determine 
their exact locations. 

But in California in June of this year a new 
system of forest patrol was inaugurated. 

At the request of the Federal Forest Service 
the War Department assigned six airplanes, 
together with Air Service supplies and _per- 
sonnel, to the task of daily patrolling six mil- 
lion acres of mountainous, heavily timbered 
country. These planes, during June, July, 
and August, traveled 92,605 miles in their 
daily flights, and although unequipped with 
wireless telegraph or telephone were neverthe- 
less able to locate and report many fires more 
rapidly than could the regular Forest Service 
detection organization. 

By the middle of August the experiment 
had proved itself a success and with the coming 
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A LOOKOUT POST 
These outlying posts are 
connected with the points 
to which they report by 
telephone, but even the 
best locations for lookout 
posts have limited hori- 
zons in comparison with 
airplanes 


SIGNALLING BY HELI- 
OGRAPH 


This method is often used 
by Forest Rangers who are 
operating at a distance 
irom their base. The sun- 
light is reflected toward 
the receiver of the message 
and, using the Morse tele- 
graphic code, the light is 
cut off by means of the 
shutter which is operated 
by hand. Messages can 
be flashed many miles with 
this simple contrivance 
























































A FIRE IN A FORESTED 
VALLEY 
The Air Patrol, by its 
ability to locate fires soon 
after their beginning, helps 
to keep them in hand. 
When they have reached 
a stage such as is pictured 
here they are hard to stop 
and, before they have 
burned themselves out, 
often destroy the timber, 
in huge areas, and inci- 
dentally any habitations 
that are in the way 


A MOUNTAINSIDE 
FOREST AFIRE 
This terrific fire, with its 
volcano-like pall of smoke, 
is an excellent example 
of a fire that has gotten 
out of control 
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FIRE SWEEPING A PINE FOREST 
Directed from an airplane the fighters of a fire like this can cope more successfully with the flames. If they 
are forced to fight undirected it is difficult, and sometimes impossible, to determine the progress of the flames 
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The World’s Work 








A FOREST FIRE ON SAN 


With Point Loma in the foreground. 


of the hunting season, during which forest fires 
usually grow more numerous, the Air Patrol 
was enlarged. 

The flying fields that are necessary have 
been prepared by towns, by communities, and 
by local organizations interested in the suc- 
cess of the venture, and at the time of writing 
flying has been accomplished with one casualty 
only. There -have been no other serious 
accidents, and the few forced landings have 
resulted in damage so slight as to be negligible. 
Naturally atmospheric conditions govern the 
distance at which fires can be located, but at 
8,500 feet elevation the radius of vision is as 
great as ninety miles. In one instance an 
observer, flying on patrol, discovered some 
tiny wisps of smoke thirty miles away and after 
watching them closely identified them as com- 
ing from some newly placed donkey engines. 

So far reports have been made by carrier 
pigeons released from the planes while in flight, 
by parachutes with messages attached, and by 
phone or telegraph after landing. But all these 
methods are slow and comparatively unsatis- 
factory. It is now the desire of the Forest 








DIEGO BAY 
The Forest Patrol is the agency that is called upon to fight such fires as this 


Service to have wireless telephone installations 
on the planes. With these installations fires 
could be quickly reported and, in addition, the 
planes could play an important part in directing 
the operations against the flames. 

In addition to the usefulness of airplanes in 
locating fires, the moral effect of the daily 
patrol of the timbered regions is of the greatest 
importance. The inhabitants can not see the 
plane overhead or hear the hum of the motor 
without realizing that there is a constant effort 
being made to prevent destruction by fire. 
One valley in particular—it is in the Cleveland 
Forest in Southern California—has, until this 
year, been the scene of many fires, but since June 
ist, when the airplanes started to patrol across 
it twice a day, the inhabitants have grown 
more careful, and the valley has had no fires. 

So great has been the success of the airplane 
patrol that an enlarged force is being contem- 
plated for 1920. The War Department finds 
that the training is excellent for the Air Force, 
and the ability of the planes to locate and direct 
the fighting of fires has already been of invalu- 
able service in conserving the national forests. 
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IN THE SHOP OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


WHEN THEY GET TOGETHER 


Remarkable Record of a Cleveland Concern and Other Examples of Successful 


Industrial Representation. 


The Spread of Economic Knowledge Through the 


Medium of Shop Committees. The Fundamental Fairness of American Workers 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


VERYWHERE one hears that it is 
“impossible”? to have lower prices 
until the workers consent to do 
more work and take less money. 
But at the White Company, in 

Cleveland, service has outstripped wage, with 
the very remarkable consequence that, al- 
though materials have increased 50 per cent. 
and wages 110 per cent. since 1914, the com- 
pany has found it necessary to increase the 
cost of the finished product to the consumer 
by only 10 per cent. The net increase in man- 
ufacturing cost is only 7 per cent. This is an 
extraordinary record, especially because it has 
been made through straight manufacturing effi- 
ciency. The average wage to-day based on fifty- 
one weeks’ work is $32.34 as against $14.04 in 
1910, and $15.03 in 1914. The factory value of 
the product is estimated for 1919 at $33,500,000 
as against somewhat less than $4,000,000 in 
1910 and about $9,000,000 in 1914. 

This company has achieved just as remark- 
able a record in the holding of its men. In 


Cleveland the average turnover of labor, that 
is the number of men hired in comparison with 
the total number employed, was 300 per cent. 
during the war. The average of the White 
Motor Company for 1917 was 74 per cent. and 
for 1918 was 62 per cent., which includes the 
withdrawals by draft or enlistment, amounting 
to 8.75 per cent. The largest month during 
these two years had 9.2 per cent. in September, 
1917, and the lowest had 2.6 per cent. in Jan- 
uary, 1918. For the year 1919 the lowest 
monthly percentage is 1.23 per cent. and the 
highest 2.65 per cent. 

This remarkable success is not due to trick 
or magic but to the firm grasping by everyone 
of the cardinal principle of our economic life, 


‘—that wealth, whether in the form of wages 


or profits, comes from only one source—pro- 
duction. The people know why they work. 
Thus every adjustment has been comparatively 
easy. 

But it may be said right here that this prin- 
ciple, now amounting to a conviction, did not 
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GRANDFATHER, FATHER, AND SON 


Who are employed by Henry Disston & Sons. 


These three have a 


total of more than ninety-six years in the employ of this one concern 


grow of itself, but is the result of extremely 
intelligent, fairminded management which 
involves a complete exposition of all the 
financial and other workings of the company 
to the people in mass through well-phrased 
editorial work and a complete representative 
system involving a representative for each ten 
employees. There is absolutely no paternal- 
ism and no aloofness, but instead a complete 
readiness to meet any radical argument on its 
own ground with facts and figures. It is what 
might be called an un-union shop in that there 
is no discrimination against trade unions; 
but there are many union men employed, and, 
in fact, the presidents of several of the local 
unions have been shop committee chairmen. 
One of the employment officers is a former 
union labor leader of Cleveland and the ex- 
ecutive officers are to quite a considerable 


degree believers in many of the principles of 
Socialism and even of Marxian Socialism. 
They are wholly against absentee ownership, in 
favor of the corporate form of enterprise and 
look forward to the day when the worker, 
learning the advantage of thrift, will control 
industry by buying himself into it. 

The average employer is not sufficiently 
acquainted with economic principles to answer 
a good radical agitator on his own ground. 
The active managers of this company in con- 
tact with the workers could all be persuasive 
radical agitators were they only less sufficiently 
informed on the processes of industry. They 
are not trade-unionists because they know that 
a man cannot fly by tugging at his boot straps, 
that is, by continually asking for more in 
return for less. They are not state Socialists 
because they are very much inclined to doubt 
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that the wisdom of the state is in- 
finite, and they are not Bolsheviki 
because they think that the road to 
freedom is through work. Altogether 
they are a very remarkable collec- 
tion of true liberals, their outstand- 
ing distinction from most liberals 
béing that they know what they are 
talking about and do not merely 
follow phrases. 

Let us see how all of this came 
about. In 1914, when the war be- 
gan, the managers instantly realized 
that if the war continued through 
any great space of time there would 
be a world-wide inflation of currency 
and that the buying power of money 
would rapidly shrink. They ex- 
amined into the effects of past wars 
and they decided to organize to meet 
conditions. They did not organize 
all at once, they did not take Bottle 
999 off the shelf and swallow its 
entire contents with the expectation 
of being thereafter fortified against 
all industrial disease. Instead they 
felt that the surest way to attain 
the end they sought was to spread 
economic knowledge—to let the 
workers go forward with them in 
the study of conditions, so that in- 
stead of an antagonistic body, they 
would have a codperative body. 

They finally achieved this through 
the organization of shop committees 
with the object of bringing about a 
closer relationship between the man- 
agement and its employees and in- 
creasing the confidence of each in the other 
through an educational programme arranged to 
develop a better understanding of the mutual 
problems. Each department was divided into 
groups of about ten men and a representative 


elected by each group on secret ballot. These 
form a Department Committee. These com- 


mittees elect their own chairmen and secretar- 
ies and hold meetings every other week on 
company time; and these meetings the super- 
intendents and other supervisors may attend, 
but they are not members and are permitted 
to speak only on invitation. That is all the 
organization there is; the rest is left to the 
committees themselves. 

l'hey have no rules as to what they shall do 
and what they shall not do. The forums are 





several departments and is now general sales manager. 
in touch with the employees is the aim of the members of this company 


produce. 











S. HORACE DISSTON (CENTRE) IN THE DISSTON SHOPS 
S. H. Disston first started in the Disston file shop in 1899. He served in 


lo keep closely 


wide open for the discussion of the business. 
In charts and figures the meetings have before 
them every financial and other activity of the 
company. There is nothing the men cannot 
investigate if they want to. They can and do 
make recommendations of various sorts, but 
the big thing that these committees have done 
is to grasp what production means and what 
capital does and thus thoroughly to comprehend 
the policy of the company. The company 
does not believe that it is possible to over- 
Neither do the men now. They 
say with economic exactness that “the term 
[over-production] is merely a negative expres- 
sion of the phenomenon of under-production. 
Production means the creation of wealth. 
Without production a company will be without 
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THE COOPERATIVE STORE OF THE WHITE MOTOR CO. 


A sign of the constructive activity of the employees of the White Motor Co. which has done exception- 
ally well in keeping its cost of manufacture down despite the increased cost of labor and material 


wealth and so will experience depression due 
to under-consumption.” That knocks out 
the familiar argument that over-production 
spells idleness for the worker. The company 
has planned and has to date carried through 
a logical programme of annual expansion and, 
by putting the cards on the table, has demon- 
strated thoroughly to the men that the highest 
possible wage can be paid only when the high- 
est possible production is attained. This ‘is 
graphically illustrated by showing that the 
larger the concern and the higher the pro- 
duction per man, the higher will be wages 
not merely in dollars but in actual buying 
power. 

All these committee meetings have before 
them estimates of the buying power of the 
dollar. Taking the buying power of the dol- 
lar in 1914 as a unit, they estimate a decrease 
of one half for 1919—that is, a dollar of 1914 is 
worth fifty cents to-day. The chart shows 
that in 1914 the company produced a prod- 
uct valued at $9,023,172 with 2,202 as the 
average number of workmen and receiving 
an average weekly wage of $15.03 and a total 
wage of $1,688,467. For 1919 there is an 





estimated production of $33,500,000 with the 
average number of men, 5,500, and the average 
wage of $32.44 making a total wage of 
$9,000,000. This, reduced to a graphic, shows 
that the value of the product has increased in 
a greater proportion than the average number 
of men employed and that, with the larger 
production, the wages have not only more than 
doubled as expressed in dollars over 10914, 
but translating the 1919 wage of $32.44 into 
1914 dollars, the wage to-day would be $10.22 
as against $15.03, which represents in five years 
an absolute increase of $1.19. This does not 
seem to be a very large increase in these days 
of depreciated dollar values, but it takes on a 
different light when it is considered that in this 
same company the wages declined from $14.04 
in 1910 to $12.82 in 1911 and rose again in 1914 
to$15.03. The actual increase is really greater 
than $1.19 because the 1919 dollar is worth 
more than fifty cents as compared with the 
dollar of 1914. 

Through such methods as these and through 
discussions from every possible angle the entire 
personnel realizes fully the company’s policy— 
which is essentially this: 
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Production is the greatest 
essential in a factory. For the 
whole community to maintain 
a comfortable and humane 
standard of living it is neces- 
sary for every man in the‘com- 
munity toproduce consistently, 
otherwise there will not be 
enough wealth to go around. 
The generally accepted idea 
and fear of over-production is 
at bottom unsound and should 
not enter into the policy of 
either management or em- 
plovees. There really can be 
no such thing as over-produc- 
tion in industry. . . . 

Production must first be 
arranged consistently with 
plant investment, inventories, 
and personnel. They must be 
well balanced to attain maxi- 
mum results for employees and 
management. Such activities 
as purchasing, stores, inven- 
tories, cost systems, mainten- 
ance, and plant repairs, over 
which productive labor has no 
control and in the opinion of 
the management has no desire 
to be bothered with, are ar- 
ranged to keep production 
standards at a maximum. In 
this way it is made possible to 
earn the greatest amount with 
least exertion and to build up 
a secure future for the em- 
plovees in the factory. 

After the proper organization 
is established and maximum 
production arranged for, the 
first and most important consideration is ‘‘ Labor.” 

The highest possible wage on a straight time basis 
without bonuses, premiums, or “profit sharing” is 
paid to employees. The factors instrumental in 
establishing the wage scale are cost of living and 
amount of production. It is the policy of the man- 
agement always to study the future from all angles, 
and make the White Motor Company a safe work- 
shop, and a part of every employee’s home. 





They bring everything down to the man— 
for instance, the company sets aside a special 
fund from production to cover the hospital, 
the losses in the factory kitchen and restaurant, 
time paid employees for jury service, time paid 
to employees in draft registration, medical 
service, amusements, and the expense of pub- 
lishing and sending the company’s monthly 
magazine to each of the employees. The total 





IN THE FACTORY OF THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


A firm in which a committee of employees 
has aided in preventing labor troubles 


of these expenditures for 1918 was $127,720.93. 
These expenditures are charted and reduced 
to the average cost per man per month, week 
and day. They amount to eight cents a day 
per man and thus every vestige of paternalism 
is removed by the conclusive demonstration 
that these expenditures are paid for out of 
production to the end that production may be 
bettered. They thus rightly appear as a com- 
munity effort and not as company benefaction. 

There are many other points of interest in 
the operations. The employment office tries 
to hire employees of all creeds and nationalities, 
so mixing them up that there can be no sections 
or factions. They will not take men who have 
not at least applied for their first papers and 
they prefer married men beyond thirty to single 
men. But over and above all is the great 
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VOTING FOR THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
The Procter & Gamble Co. has a Conference Committee elected by their employees 


principle of the organization, spread through 
representation and able management, that the 
progress of the company is the employee’s pro- 
gress because only out of greater and greater 
production can higher and higher wages be 
paid. 

It follows as of course that this production 
must be good production and therefore the 
creative instinct is stimulated. 

It is almost needless to say that under these 
conditions it would not be possible for an 
inefficient executive to hold his job or to ad- 
minister his job by absent treatment. Es- 
sentially this whole plan may be related back 
to the same principles that hold in the Disston, 
the Baldwin, and the Endicott-Johnson plants, 


but with the difference that where the results 
in those cases are in a sense unconscious, the 
results in the White Company are due to con- 
scious effort. 

An almost equally remarkable record, at- 
tained by quite a different mode, is that of the 
American Rolling Mill Company at Middle- 
town, Ohio. This company employs about 
5,000 people, has been operating about twenty 
years, and has not only never had a strike, but 
also since the Armistice the per-man production 
has not dropped. The usual story of dis- 
organized, dissatisfied men is notably absent, 
and also there is notably absent any elaborate 
machinery for the preservation of what is called 
“industrial peace.” 


VOTING AT THE PROCTER & GAMBLE PLANT 
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THE COMMITTEE OF EMPLOYEES 
In the Procter & Gamble Co. plant at Ivorydale, Ohio 


The company operates two plants at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, a blast furnace at Columbus, 
a works at Zanesville, coal mines in West 
Virginia, and ore mines in the Lake Superior 
district. What is said about the plant at Mid- 
dletown applies with equal force to all of the 
other plants of the corporation. As George 
M. Verity, the president, said to me in the 
midst of the steel strike: 

“We know of this strike only through the 
newspapers. I am interested in it and the 
men are interested in it, but not in any very 
personal way and not at all in so far as it con- 
cerns our own affairs.”’ 

The company has no formal system of rep- 
resentation and they have not felt the need 
for any. Mr. Verity is a big, broad man and 
he has filled the whole organization with the 
idea that everyone from the top down should 
regulate his every action in, as he expresses it, 
“a spirit of fairness, a square deal always both 
in theory and practice, a big, broad view of 
every problem, cutting out all narrowness and 
littleness, a spirit of unselfishness, of loyalty, 
and of courtesy to and consideration for the 
other fellow.”’ 


These are fine words, but fine words butter _ 


no parsnips. Mr. Verity does the buttering 
by being eternally at his desk. He lives in 
Middletown and he and his associates both in 
Middletown, and in the other plants are con- 
tinually among the men personally and meeting 
with them in group affairs, so that the relation 
of even a laborer to the company never be- 
comes a coldly impersonal affair. Moreover, 
about two dozen men are appointed throughout 
the various departments and charged with the 
duty of seeing that the company policy is kept 
alive as a fact. Mr. Verity thinks of these 
men as spokes in a great business wheel of 
which he is the hub. It is the duty of each 
of these men to see that every complaint or 
every possibility of complaint is instantly at- 
tended to. 

No plan of representation is automatic and, 
what is more, the people have to be convinced 
that no trick is intended. 

| know of no case in which the workers have 
asked for or initiated any form of industrial 
representation, or have received the representa- 
tion other than with suspicion. Workers do 
not yearn for democracy; they commonly know 
nothing whatsoever of the processes of in- 
dustry and always they will more readily re- 
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AN AMUSEMENT PARK FOR EMPLOYEES 
“Ideal Park” is for the employees of Endicott-Johnson Co. at Johnson City, New York 


ceive an untruth than a truth. There is noth- 
ing strange about this. They have been firmly 
grounded in the notion that the employer will 
cheat them if he can, in which view they are 
more often right than wrong. It is a remark- 
able tribute to the fundamental fairness of the 
average man, to the fundamental fairness of 
the American worker, that he receives every 
clearcut plan for industrial representation 
with far better grace than the employer would 
have received such suggestions. 

The plain fact is that most representative 
plans are received and put into operation by 
employers with the utmost reluctance and only 
because of necessity—which is a cause for 
gratitude, inasmuch as any arrangement arrived 
at because of other than economic necessity is 
bound to fail. There are a number of these 
plans. Some of thm are heralded as panaceas 
and a few of them are not heralded at all. None 
of them are panaceas. The patient is not 
instantly a new man after taking. 

The most interesting plan of general applica- 
tion with specific changes for the case in hand 
is what is called not very accurately “In- 


dustrial Democracy,” as very successfully pro- 
mulgated by Mr. John Leitch. Under this 
plan the workmen are represented in a body 
called the House of Representatives, composed 
exclusively of workmen elected by the various 
departments, the elections being by secret 
ballot and the number of representatives vary- 
ing according to the size of the plant. This 
body is organized essentially along the lines 
of the lower house in any bicameral system of 
government. It has committees on various 
subjects connected with those affairs that touch 
the workmen and including committees to 
receive complaints upon wage matters and 
other special or standing committees to deal 
with improvements in production. The thought 
behind this body is that it will discuss the plant 
conditions with a view to making betterments, 
these betterments being instantly reflected in 
the pocketbook by a wage dividend which is 
based upon economies of operation. If some 
improvement is introduced by which a thou- 
sand dollars is cut out of the month’s produc- 
tion costs, that sum is divided in equal parts 
between the company and the men, the share 
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of the men being given separately to each 
of them as a percentage dividend upon his 
wages. 

It is the experience of practically all of those 
who have had to do with the enlisting of the 
codperation of labor that, although money will 
not induce coéperation, money given as a result 
of coéperation and directly related to the thing 
done is a feature which can not be neglected. 

In addition to the House of Representatives 
there is a body known as a Senate which is com- 
posed ex-officio of foremen, managers, and de- 
partment heads. Its powers are codrdinate and 
equal to those of the House of Representatives 
and these two bodies function together in much 
the same way as do the House and Senate in 
our national Government, that is, either may 
initiate legislation, but any enactment by the 
one must also be introduced and passed by the 
other. To facilitate legislation, provision ‘is 
made for the appointment of joint committees 
to iron out differences and for joint sittings 
where necessary. 

When any bill has been passed by both bodies 
it goes forward to what is known as the Cabinet, 
which is composed of the executive officers of 


thecompany. The Cabinet has the final power - 


of veto, and until it has approved an act it 
does not go into force. Another credit mark is 
added to the essentially common sense record 
of the American worker by the fact that, in the 
fifteen or twenty places in which this scheme 
has been put into operation, it has never been 
found necessary for any Cabinet to veto an act 
which had the approval of both bodies. 


THE PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF EFFICIENCY 


“HE success of the plan, however, is not in 
its mechanics, but in the fact that Mr. 
Leitch is a man of strong personality wholly be- 
lieving in himself and what he has to offer, and 
therefore he succeeds in selling, that is, in con- 
vincing, both the workers and the employer of 
the pecuniary and moral benefits of being just 
and fair. 

He initiates the system by a series of talks 
developing the elemental principles of justice, 
energy, economy, and efficiency, all of which 
culminate in service, and he takes these un- 
doubtedly commendable virtues out of their 
usual atmosphere of abstract goodness and 
puts them into the day’s work. It is in this 
Primary conjunction, in this prying open of 
minds, so that all hands profess themselves 
willing to take a chance, that the plan usually 


succeeds in getting a fair start—and it is about 
one half of the battle to get a start. 

The Packard Piano Company at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, the looms of Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Company at Shelton, Connecticut, and 
the pipe factory of William Demuth & Com- 
pany at Brooklyn Manor, New York, are the 
most conspicuous examples of this Industrial 
Democracy. 

The Packard Piano Company has_ been 
running under the plan for nearly seven years 
and the most startling result is that by better 
methods and better machinery, invented al- 
most wholly by the men, the plant force has 
been reduced from 268 to 168 and the former 
production has been nearly tripled. In this 
plant the interest of the men is so intense and 
they feel themselves so much a part of the 
business that not long since they resolved in 
meeting that the president should take a vaca- 
tion. He took a vacation and they materially 
increased production during his absence! 


A BONUS FOR PERFECT PRODUCTION 


HE reduction in men, it is well to add, was 

effected during the dull period of 1914 when 
more than 100 men had to leave because the 
factory was on part time arranged for by the 
workers themselves. When business began 
again the remaining men found that through 
better methods they could handle the work 
without taking on additional men. 

The Blumenthal Company makes velvet 
fabrics which are exceedingly easy to spoil in 
manufacture. The company had considerable 
difficulty not only with the amount of produc- 
tion but also with the kind of production, the 
number of seconds turned out being wholly 
disproportionate. After the men themselves 
had obtained a voice in the management of the 
business they evolved a quality bonus based on 
perfect production. They investigated tools 
and machinery, made no end of improvements 
and not only very largely increased production 
but also practically eliminated the “seconds” 
which up to that time had been such a serious 
factor. 

The Demuth Company holds almost the 
same story, excepting that here the whole 
process of making tobacco pipes was examined 
and improved to the end that poor workman- 
ship, resulting in pipes which had to be sold at 
lower prices, was all but eliminated. 

When a strike has a cause the representa- 
tives can well handle it. In the American 
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Multigraph Company of Cleveland (whose 
representative plan has been previously de- 
scribed) the toolmakers asked for a heavy flat 
increase in rates. A good mechanic is very 
scarce in these days. Industry conducted by 
unimaginative mechanical engineers with their 
noses continually poking into blueprints has 
evolved machines to take the place of human 
skill, and now when skilled mechanics are 
needed they are very hard indeed to obtain 
and so a toolmaker is apt to be rather chesty. 
This particular group of toolmakers thought 
itself so essential that it might go in for some 
lavish wage increases. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT BY WORKERS 


N EMPLOYEES’ committee investigated 
the wages in the department and they re- 
ported that a flat increase would be gross ex- 
travagance, for although a few of the men were 
underpaid, a considerable number were grossly 
overpaid and that those whose pay was out of 
all proportion to their ‘ability had been most 
active in demanding the flat increase. The 
committee went over the whole scale of wages 
in the department, raised some men, and re- 
duced others. A few of those who were reduced 
stayed on and the others left. Then this com- 
mittee went carefully through the wages of the 
entire manufacturing side, correcting as far as 
possible every inequality, and very success- 
fully trying to codrdinate ability and re- 
muneration. Having finished the factory they 
asked for permission to look over the office, 
with the idea in mind that everyone should get 
what was coming to him. Because office peo- 
ple are comparatively easy to get and the holder 
of a white collar job usually inclined toward 
meekness, no end of irregularities were turned 
up in the office. They found a few people, who 
had persistently presented their claims, over- 
paid. They found others, who were afraid 
to talk about their wages, underpaid, and here 
again the committee adjusted service and re- 
muneration, taking into account not.only the 
actual services rendered, but the market 
value of such services in other parts of Cleve- 
land, which data they obtained by first-hand 
investigation. I have never heard of a more 


thorough or more remarkably successful task 
of wage adjustment than this one which was 
carried through by workers whose conception 
of wages is usually supposed to be bound up in 
the word “more.” 

The Procter & Gamble Company, whose 
profit-sharing and other plans were noticed in 
an earlier article, has had a most remarkable 
industrial career and has for a year and a half 
been operating an employees’ conference plan, 
with such excellent results that no notable dis- 
turbance in efficiency has occurred since the 
Armistice. 

The company began to experiment with shop 
committees in 1917, and these developed into 
what is known as the Employees’ Conference 
Plan. There is a committee for each of the 
three main plants of the company and each 
committee is in turn composed of representa- 
tives elected by the employees, with a represen- 
tative for each fifty employees and one for at 
least each department. Each committee has 
an Executive Council made up of the officers 
elected by the committee and four members 
appointed by the Chairman. The Executive 
Committee is the active working body. The 
committee at Ivorydale may be taken as an 
example and especially its treatment of the 
eight-hour day. The committee considered 
the shorter work day and the changes in the 
wage scale and so competently worked out 
every detail that the company put their recom- 
mendations into effect without change. They 
have gone into many other matters, such as a 
Health Service Department and an Emergency 
Fund for the immediate assistance of employees 
in distress, and, as seems always to be the case 
when a committee is given real responsibility 
and untrammeled opportunity, they accept 
and administer their responsibility in whole- 
hearted and intelligent fashion. 

These are the most prominent examples of 
industrial representation—prominent in point 
of accomplishment rather than in size, and 
many other plans have been omitted either 
because they do not differ from those already 
described, or because the performances have 
not been, for one reason or another, wholly 
successful. 
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LABOR IN WORLD POLITICS 


The Increasing Prestige of Labor Parties. Economic Aspect of Anglo-Saxon 


Labor. 
ferences. 


The Political Aspect in Continental Europe. 
Labor in the Peace Treaty. The Duel Within the Ranks of Labor 


International Con- 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


NE of the outstanding features 
of the post-war period is the 
emergence of Labor as a definite 
party in world affairs. Here- 
tofore (with the somewhat anom- 

alous exception of the Roman Catholic 
Church) the only entities recognized in the 
field of modern world politics have been 
nations. To-day, alongside the graduated hier- 
archy of states, there stands a new figure— 
Labor. So recent has been its appearance that 
Labor’s exact status in the international field 
has not yet been defined either in theory or in 
practice. Yet, ill-defined though its position 
may be, it is both claiming and wielding great 
influence in world affairs, and it will certainly 
play an important part in the shaping of the 
new world order. This new figure in world 
affairs should therefore not merely be studied, 
but studied in a special way. In so far as 
Labor is concerned with world politics it should 
be viewed, not from the economics angle, but 
from the world-politics angle. Put more con- 
cretely, my meaning is this: when a specific 
situation in the field of world politics arises, 
the various nations are analyzed as to strength, 
leanings, and outstanding personalities, to- 
gether with more general aspects such as al- 
liance commitments, attitudes at recent dip- 
lomatic congresses, and so forth. This is 
what | here propose to do for Labor, treating 
the various Labor bodies throughout the world 
like nations. In this way Labor’s present posi- 
tion in world politics can be definitely visual- 
ized, and a rough balance sheet of alignments 
and tendencies can be drawn. 

The chief difficulty of such treatment arises 
from the fact that Labor’s evolution has been 
two-fold. It has been advancing simultane- 
ously along economic and political lines. The 
former—the movement of the organized work- 
ers, concerned itself with the organization 
of producers and concentrated upon such 
matters as wages, hours, and factory conditions. 


This is Trades-Unionism. — The second, or 
political, line of Labor evolution concerned 
itself with the organization of voters and func- 
tioned like any political organization. The 
expressions of this second development are 
the various Socialist and Labor parties. This 
two-fold nature of Labor must always be kept 
in mind, because the two lines, while parallel in 
a general sense, rarely fuse and often keep jeal- 
ously apart. Thus, in practically every country 
there are both trades-unions and Socialist- 
Labor parties, with wide variations of recip- 
rocal attitude and relative importance. In 
England, for example, the trades-union has 
overshadowed the party; throughout conti- 
nental Europe the party has usually over- 
shadowed the union; while in the United States 
the two have been definitely hostile to each 
other. At the outbreak of the European War 
in 1914 the dualism of the Labor movement 
showed clearly in its international aspect. 
Both the unions and the political parties 
throughout the world had established central 
organizations, the union body being the In- 
ternational Federation of Trades-Unions, with 
offices at Berlin, Germany, while the political 
body was the Socialist Internationale, which 
had its headquarters at Brussels, Belgium. 
The two organizations were entirely distinct 
in every way. 

Reviewing briefly the 1914 Labor situa- 
tion by specific countries, the chief antithesis 
lies, as I have already stated, between the 
Anglo-Saxon nations and the peoples of con- 
tinental Europe. In Anglo-Saxondom the 
trades-union everywhere overshadowed the 
party. In Great Britain there were two 
trades-union national bodies: the Trades- 
Union Congress, with some 2,300,000 members, 
and the General Federation of Trades-Unions 
with 800,000 members. The parties were also 
two in number: the Labor Party, with a 
registered membership of 1,600,000, of whom 
about 1,500,000 were also members of trades- 
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unions; and the Independent Labor Party, 
a much more radical organization, with a mem- 
bership of 35,000. In 1914 the Labor Party 
had 39 seats in the House of Commons. 

In the United States the trades-union 


situation was much the same as in England. . 


The great trades-union organization was the 
American Federation of Labor, with some 
2,000,000 members, which, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Samuel Gompers, had dom- 
inated the field of organized labor for more than 
a generation. In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, to be sure, a very radical rival 
organization, the notorious “I. W. W.” or 
Industrial Workers of the World, had sprung 
up, but in 1914 this rival movement, though 
noisy, showed no signs of sapping the prepon- 
derance of the A. F.of L. The I. W. W. mem- 
bership was only about 60,000. The chief 
difference between America and England was 
the absence in America of a genuine “Labor”’ 
party. Theconsistent policy of the American 
Federation had been to concentrate upon its 
special industrial problems (wages, hours, 
factory conditions, etc.), and, in Mr. Gompers’s 
well-known phrase, to “keep Labor out of 
politics.” Thus the American Federation al- 
ways frowned down any attempt to form a 
Labor party in the United States, whereas 
in England the trades-union bodies were in 
the closest collaboration with the British Labor 
Party, most of whose members were union men. 
In the United States the two political parties 
of a “Labor” complexion (the Socialist and 
Socialist-Labor parties) were not only unaffili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. but were on bad terms 
with it, and their members were largely “‘intel- 
lectuals”’ or unorganized foreign-born workmen. 

In the self-governing dominions of the British 
Empire, Canada followed the example of the 
United States, whereas in Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, Labor had gone 
into politics, and in Australia had actually 
come to dominate the parliamentary situation. 


A DIFFERENT SITUATION ON 


URNING now to continental Europe 

we find a very different condition of 
things. Here the political had dominated the 
economic phase of the Labor movement from 
the start, and the party generally over- 
shadowed the union, the parties bearing the 
“Socialist” label. In France the Socialist 
Party polled 1,500,000 votes at the 1914 
elections and got 100 seats in the Chamber 


THE CONTINENT 


Lothrop Stoddard 








of Deputies, while the chief trades-union 


body, the “C. G. T.” (Confédération Générale 
du Travail) had only about 600,000 members, 
The relations between the two bodies were not 
cordial, the C. G. T. having become disil- 
lusioned with the efficacy of parliamentary 
action to advance Labor interests. Italy, 
Belgium, and Spain had followed France in 
their general labor development. Belgian Labor 
was best organized and most self-conscious: 
Italian and Spanish Labor was more backward 
and more inclined to revolutionary violence. 
In Russia the Labor movement, repressed by 
the Czarist régime, was an outlawed and neces- 
sarily revolutionary affair, following an ec- 
centric orbit of its own. Germany stands as 
an interesting exception to the rule. In 
Germany alone of any country in the world 
the economic and political phases of the Labor 
movement developed symmetrically and sym- 
pathetically, with the maximum of mutual 
support. The astute leaders who guided the 
German Labor movement saw from the start 
that division of function for larger ultimate 
goals was the ideal, and did not permit them- 
selves to stress either half at the expense of 
the whole. Accordingly the unions neither 
attempted to dominate the party, nor the 
party, the unions. The result was that in 
1914 Germany had at once the strongest 
trades-unions and the strongest Socialist 
Party in the world. The great German trades- 
union body is the Federation of Free (ie., 
Social Democratic) Unions (Gewerkschaften), 
which in 1914 had a membership of about 
2,500,000. Besides this main body there were 
two independent and to some extent antagon- 
istic organizations; the Christian unions 
(mostly Roman Catholics), and the Hirsch- 
Dunker or Liberal unions. Neither of these, 
however, compared in either numerical strength 
or influence with the Free unions, the Christian 
unions having a membership of some 350,000, 
while the Liberal unions numbered only a trifle 
more than 100,000. The political expression 
of German Labor was the Social-Democratic 
Party. In 1914 this party drew its strength, 
not merely from organized Labor but from 
many “intellectual”? and middle-class sources, 
disgusted with the Kaiseristic régime. This 
came out clearly in its extraordinary voting 
strength. In the elections of 1912 the Social- 
Democrats polled no less than 4,250,000 
votes, more than one fourth the total number of 
votes cast by all parties, while the 110 seats 
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which the. party obtained in the Reichstag 
would have been much increased but for the 
antiquated parliamentary districting which kept 
the party from its just parliamentary represen- 
tation. As for Austria, Holland, Switzerland, 
and the Scandinavian countries, their Labor 
developments generally followed the German 
lead about as the Latin nations did the lead 
of France, and require no special mention in 
this connection. 


LABOR AND THE WAR 


HE European War dealt a shattering 
blow to the international solidarity of 
Labor. Both the International Federation 
of Trades-Unions and the Socialist /nternation- 
ale broke up. Nowhere did the masses of 
Labor fail to respond to the summons of pa- 
triotism. After the first numbing shock had 
passed away, however, Labor leaders every- 
where began formulating their conceptions 
of such matters as peace terms, post-war 
industrial changes, and the reintegration of 
Labor’s shattered world solidarity. Numerous 
national Labor conferences were held in the 
various belligerent countries, particularly in 
England, and later on the Labor groups of 
the western European nations met in “ Inter- 
Allied” conferences for the formulation of 
common aims and policies. In fact, some of 
the neutral Labor groups tried to revive the 
international associations during the war, 
and both trades-union and Socialist interna- 
tional conferences were called in Switzerland 
and in Sweden, but the attempts failed, the 
Allied and Central Powers Labor groups being 
unwilling to sit together. Meanwhile the 
Russian Revolution and the triumph of the 
Bolsheviki at the close of the year 1917 pro- 
duced a new complication. | have said that 
the masses of Labor proved everywhere pa- 
trioticin 1914. At the same time there were in 
most countries minorities which placed class- 
consciousness above country, denounced the 
war as a bourgeois trap, and demanded the 
continued solidarity of Labor for the prosecu- 
tion of the class war and the triumph of the 
proletariat throughout the world. These re- 
volutionary elements held “international” 
conferences in Switzerland during 1916 and 
1917, and when the Bolshevist triumph gave 
them a solid base of operations in Russia 
they transferred their centre to Moscow. 
The close of the European War in Novem- 
ber, 1918, brought the question of an 


international Labor conference once more 
within the bounds of practical politics. In 
fact, to most European Labor leaders, it began 
to look more and more like a matter of urgent 
necessity. To begin with, the diplomatic 
world was about to convene in the Versailles 
Peace Conference. At Versailles Labor was 
not directly represented. It therefore seemed 
to Labor men supremely desirable that the 
Labor world should meet concurrently with 
the Versailles gathering, in order to formulate 
its demands and to influence the Versailles 
Conference to incorporate Labor clauses in 
the peace settlement. The second main reason 
for a speedy Labor gathering was the growing 
Bolshevist propaganda for a “Red” Interna- 
tionale. Those international trades-union and 
Labor party organizations which | have de- 
scribed as existing in 1914 had been known 
to Labor circles as the Second /nternationale. 
Non-Bolshevist Labor men wanted this second 
Internationale restored. But the Bolsheviki 
declaring the Second Internctionale dead be- 
yond recall, were working for a “Third /nterna- 
tionale,” based on Communist principles and 
devoted to the class war and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. For these two reasons an 
International Socialist and Labor Conference 
was convened at Berne, Switzerland, early 
in February, 1919, at which delegates from 
twenty-one nations, including most of the 
European belligerents, both Allies and Central 
Powers, sat together. ‘True, there were several 
notable abstentions. The Belgians refused 
to sit with the Germans, and Mr.Gompers kept 
away the American Federation of Labor, declar- 
ing that the Conference was a German trap. 
But the main British and French Labor bodies 
sent delegates, and the presence of British, 
French, German, and Austrian delegations, 
sitting together with delegates from all the 
European neutral countries, sufficed to give 
the Conference a genuinely international char- 
acter. The Berne Conference made no at- 
tempt formally to revive the Second [nterna- 
tionale, but paved the way for such action and 
furthermore drew up an elaborate formulation 
of Labor demands for incorporation in the 
Versailles peace settlement. 

One of the most significant things about 
the Berne Conference was the strength 
displayed by the Bolshevist opposition. When 
the Conference was first announced the “Red” 
centre at Moscow published a manifesto con- 
demning the Conference in advance as illegal 
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and futile. This manifesto declared that the 
Second Internationale died in August, 1914, 
“when representatives of nearly all the Social- 
ist parties went over to the ranks of the imper- 
ialist governments,’ and the “Imperialist 
Socialists” were now trying to form a “ Yellow 
Internationale.”’ And “to counterbalance the 
traitors’ and counter-revolutionaries’ [nterna- 
tionale, which is being formed with the open in- 
tention of creating these associations against the 
world proletarian revolution, Communists of all 
countries must rapidly close their ranks around 
the Third Revolutionary /nternationale, which 
has nothing in common with the declared social 
imperialists, nor with the pseudo-revolutionary 
Socialists.” The manifesto concluded: “For 
the conquest of power for the proletariat, 
let us fight an implacable fight against those 
who deceive us; against the pseudo-Socialist 
traitors.” This manifesto, issued in late 
December, 1918, was followed by an invitation 
of the Bolshevist Government to revolutionary 
Labor throughor.: the world to attend a con- 
ference in Moscow slated to begin on the same 
day as the Labor Conference at Berne. The 
results of these Bolshevist efforts were far 
from reassuring. The radical wing of the Swiss 
Socialist Party, denouncing the Berne Con- 
ference as a meeting of “Social-Patriots,” 
announced their adhesion to the Third /nterna- 
tionale. Again, when the Italian Socialist 
delegation arrived at Berne, they refused to 
take part in the proceedings, declaring that 
they had been deceived into thinking it was to 
be inspired by Communist principles, but that, 
having found it instead to be a mere Social- 
Patriotic meeting, they could remain merely 
as spectators. Lastly, Bolshevist views were 
pressed by not a few of the actual delegates, 
notably by the Frenchman Loriot. The fact 
that the Berne Conference adjourned without 
formally establishing the Second Internationale 
gave the Bolsheviki a certain tactical advant- 
age, for the Moscow Conference promptly 
decreed the Third Internationale on March 2, 
1919, and summoned Labor throughout the 
world to bear prompt allegiance. As a matter 
of fact, the Swiss and Italian Socialist parties, 
the German Spartacides, the Hungarian Com- 
munists, and later the Norwegian Socialists 
acceded to the Red /nternationale, Bolshevist 
Russia, of course, continuing to be the corner- 
stone of the Communist structure. 

On May 7, 1919, the Versailles Conference 
handed to the German delegates the momen- 


tous document which included not only the 
specific terms of peace but also the Covenant 
of the projected League of Nations. This 
Covenant contained definite clauses regarding 
Labor—a remarkable innovation, which well 
merits textual reproduction. As stated in 
the official summary, Section XIII, entitled 
“International Labor Organization,” it reads 
as follows: 


Members of the League of Nations agree to estab- 
lish a permanent organization to promote interna- 
tional adjustment of labor conditions, to consist of 
an annual international labor conference and an in- 
ternational labor office. 

The former is composed of four representatives 
of each state, two from the government and one 
each from the employers and the employed; each 
of them may vote individually. It will be a deliber- 
ative, legislative body, its measures taking the form 
of draft conventions or recommendations for legisla- 
tion, which if passed by two thirds vote, must be 
submitted to the law-making authority in every state 
participating. Each government may either enact 
the terms into law, approve the principle, but modify 
them to local needs, leave the actual legislation in 
case of a federal state to local legislatures, or reject 
the convention altogether without further obliga- 
tion. The international labor office is established 
at the seat of the League of Nations as part of its 
organization. It is to collect and distribute informa- 
tion on labor throughout the world and prepare 
agenda for the conference. It will publish a periodi- 
cal in French and English, and possibly other lan- 
guages. Each state agrees to make to it for presenta- 
tion to the conference an annual report of measures 
taken to execute accepted conventions. The 
governing body consists of twenty-four members, 
twelve representing the governments, six the employ- 
ers, and six the employees, to serve for three years. 
On complaint that any government has failed to 
carry out a convention to which it is a party, the 
governing body may make inquiries directly to that 
government, and, in case the reply is unsatisfactory, 
may publish the complaint with comment. A com- 
plaint by one government against another may be 
referred by the governing body to a commission of 
inquiry nominated by the Secretary-General of the 
League. If the commission report fails to bring 
satisfactory action, the matter may be taken to a 
permanent court of international justice for final 
decision. The chief reliance for securing enforce- 
ment of the law will be publicity, with a possibility 
of economic action in the background. 

The first meeting of the conference will take place 
in October, 1919, at Washington, to discuss the 8-hour 
day, or 48-hour week; prevention of unemploy- 
ment; extension and application of the international 
conventions adopted at Berne in 1906 prohibiting 
night work for women andthe useof white phosphorus 
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in the manufacture of matches; and employment 
of women and children at night or in unhealthy 
work, of women before and after childbirth, including 
maternity benefit, and of children as regards min- 
imum age. 

Nine principles of labor conditions are to be 
recognized, on the ground that the well-being, 
physical and moral, of the industrial wage earners 
is of supreme international importance. With 
exceptions necessitated by differences of climate, 
habits, and economic development, they include: 
the guiding principle that labor should not be re- 
garded merely as a commodity or articleof commerce; 
right of association of employers and employees; a 
wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life; the 8-hour day or 48-hour week; a weekly 
rest of at least twenty-four hours, which should 
include Sunday wherever practicable; abolition 
of child labor and assurance of the continuation of 
the education and proper physical development 
of children; equal pay for equal work as between men 
and women; equitable treatment of all workers, 
including foreigners; and a system of inspection in 
which women should take part. 


Such are the labor clauses of the Peace 
Treaty, hailed by many as the “ International 
Magna Charta of Labor,” and certainly con- 
stituting an unprecedented innovation in an 
international diplomatic instrument. 


THE CONFERENCE OF AMSTERDAM 


O FORMULATE Labor’s reaction to 

these and the other clauses of the Peace 
Treaty, as well as to concert measures for 
general Labor activities and against the rival 
propaganda of the Moscow Internationale, 
a new Labor conference assembled at Amster- 
dam, Holland, toward the end of July, 1919. 
Its debates disclosed the fact that the Labor 
clauses in the Versailles Treaty did not fully 
meet the desires of organized Labor, and violent 
criticisms were levelled at the Treaty’s territor- 
ial and economic provisions as tending to sow 
the seeds of new wars and thus prevent that 
fraternal codperation of peoples which Labor 
asserted to be the necessary moral foundation 
of the new world order. The Amsterdam 
Conference was much better attended than had 
been its predecessor at Berne. Both Belgian 


and American delegates were present, and 
delegates from Latin America and Australia 
also participated in the proceedings. The 
Conference thus took on a more truly interna- 
tional character than that of Berne. The 
German delegates strongly protested against 
Germany, Austria, and Russia being excluded 
from the coming Washington convention, 
when all the South American republics would 
be represented, “in addition to Liberia, and 
Japan, with its 14-hour working day for chil- 
dren.” This protest evoked sympathy among 
the delegates of several neutrals, and was ap- 
parently partially endorsed by the French 
delegate, M. Jouhaux, who said he thought the 
Washington conference programme contained 
the basis for a real league of peoples, but if the 
Labor charter of the Peace Treaty were not 
ratified by representatives of the labor of all 
nations it would be impossible for those who 
signed it to carry it out. There was consider- 
able talk of refusing to participate in the Wash- 
ington convention if representation were not 
made general. The Conference adjourned 
without taking definite action on this point, 
leaving that and other matters to a subsequent 
conference to be held in the near future. The 
chief aims of the Amsterdam Conference seem 
to have been a general discussion of the Peace 
Treaty and the convening of a meeting more 
truly international in character than that of 
Berne. It was tacitly transitional in its nature 
and did not aspire to large constructive achieve- 
ments. 

“Transition” is precisely the word to apply 
to the present status of international Labor; 
as, indeed, to very much else in the world. 
The really significant thing is the duel going 
on inside Labor’s ranks between the adherents 
of the Second and Third Internationales; be- 
tween those who demand a larger yet not 
exclusive place in the world order, and those 
who propose by violefice and class-warfare 
to seize all. That, of course, is the duel which 
is being fought out within the bounds of évery 
nation. The /nternationale is thus the accurate 
reflection of the national politics of the con- 
temporary Labor world. 








- LEST WE FORGET 


The Price We Paid for Being Unprepared. Further 
Evidence in a Startling Case for Universal Training 


By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


“An army is not made in a few weeks—long training and tradition are required. Proof of 


this is provided by the example of the English and American troops. 


They too have had to 


pay terribly heavily for their intrepidity.”—GENERAL LUDENDORFF. 


ESTIMONY of expert eye-witnesses 

showed last month that we sent 

thousands of our men to their death 

unnecessarily in the European War 

by refusing, in the face of experience 
and evidence, to give them reasonable prepara- 
tion beforehand. 

Apparently, many people thoughtlessly take 
any such statement as “muckraking,” as a 
reflection upon our conduct of the war after 
we got into it. 

Now nothing could be farther from my pur- 
pose than to discuss our management of the 
war in the spirit of those hound-nosed critics 
who give tongue only when they scent a mis- 
take. 

We made mistakes, of course. 

But read Upton’s “Military Policy of the 
United States’ (Uncle Sam has offered it to 
you without charge for fifteen years). It will 
make you squirm mentally, and denounce the 
writers of our distorted school and college 
histories: but a dose of bitter truth will do 
us all good just now. Read the bald record, 
by our most brilliant military expert, of every 
war these United States ever fought on land— 
and we’ve had one year of war to each four of 
peace since the Declaration of Independence. 

Compare the conduct of all these previous 
wars with this one. Then fire at will. 

Every real American (not to mention every 
informed. Englishman, Frenchman, Belgian, 
Italian, and—suppose we add—German) rec- 
ognizes that when we awoke, well past the 
eleventh hour, to the stupendous emergency 
and opportunity that confronted the United 
States, we faced conditions indeed, and not 
theories. 

For 384 days after we did declare war, 


England and France were holding the Wolf by 
the ears while we were preparing our men to 
take a real part in the struggle—for it was 
April 25, 1918, when our first regular division 
appeared on an active sector of the Picardy 
front. It was more than seventeen months 
before we were ready even to pinch off the St. 
Mihiel salient. 

And let us not deceive ourselves: not only 
could this wasted time during a crucial period 
(when the war was much more nearly lost than 
most Americans yet realize) have been re- 
duced at least a year; not only was the appal- 
ingly narrow margin by which we came 
through strictly chargeable against the Amer- 
ican people—but that we did what we did was 
nothing short of a miracle. That is a calm 
and accurate statement. 

And when the only meeting of actual con- 
ditions demands a miracle, sensible men do not 
cavil at the employment of the extreme of 
human means. What was done was to con- 
found all the experts by performing one im- 
possibility after another (Naturally failing 
in some, especially since the war was won 
before the major part of our effort got trans- 
lated into action on the Western Front). 

The whole nation did it. And the whole 
nation knows it was done. 

That’s the impressive fact which dwarfs 
the remembrance of our errors—except where 
there are “No Thoroughfare” signs on the 
road ahead. 

Especially when one contemplates’ the acts 
(or inaction) of the nation before April, 1917, 
do these shortcomings stand out against a 
desert plain of flatness instead of a Sierra of 
accomplishment. 

Surely it is a time when forward-looking 
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men who believe in America should face the 
facts; should see that the history of yesterday 
(“Henryfords” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing!) is the only flare to lighten the unrevealed 
to-morrow; should frown upon our cheap 
traditional, spread-eagle buncombe—an ex- 
pression of crass egotism which makes an in- 
formed man’s belly crawl, if he really has a 
pride in his country; and should determine to 
make our dearly bought experience of the last 
two years an investment instead of a ghastly 
waste. 

As stated in the beginning, the overwhelming 
opinion of the men most competent to judge 
figures our losses due to necessarily inadequate 
training at half the total. The final tabulation 
of “killed in action” and “died of wounds” 
foots up to almost exactly fifty thousand; the 
five thousand figure is but a third of the lowest 
estimate by these technical authorities. This, 
too, in spite of the official record that our 
men averaged six months’ training in the 
United States and three months’ in France— 
though the emergency in a number of cases 
sent to the fighting front replacement troops 
who had had only a few weeks. 

Not that this was something new in our 
history, either. The statistics are fragmen- 
tary; but in the six major wars we have had 
before this—counting in among Indian cam- 
paigns only that unhappy seven years when we, 
a nation of seventeen millions, fought against 
1,200 Indian warriors in the Florida swamps, 
and did not then accomplish our avowed object 
—during these twenty-six years of warfare, we 
had had killed in land battles something like a 
quarter of a million men. 

Probably 100,000 of these men were killed 
needlessly. 

(I omit the losses from disease, though the 
same human waste would largely apply there, 
because we have really done something on 
that side: this war was our first in which 
disease deaths were less than those from battle; 
they were only about a third as great up to the 
Armistice—whereas in the Spanish War they 
were more than five times as large, in the Civil 
War double, in the Mexican War seven times.) 

Let us say nothing just now of the billions 
of dollars tossed away—though few substantial 
citizens now struggling with income and other 
war taxes would fail to respond to that argu- 
ment; nothing of the national disgrace of our 
record on land in the War of 1812, and most 
other land wars. | rest my case for the neces- 


sity of training our citizens on those hundred 
thousand of our own men sacrificed to—every 
student sorrowfully admits—a nation’s prej- 
udice, vanity, and inertia. The bloody offer- 
ings to grim Huitzilopochtli upon the Aztec 
teocalli, at which we shudder, were surely more 
capable of justification. 

Has not enough innocent blood flowed to 
satiate this particular deity? 


PHYSICAL ASSETS 


E NO longer need base our action on 

theory, though it’s hard to evade the 
theory that a citizen of a democracy owes it 
to his country to be fit to fight for her when the 
call comes. We have just conducted the most 
colossal demonstration in history, so vast that 
we seem to be in danger of losing sight of its 
meanings. 

(Jn the one hand our experience shows that 
we sent the equivalent of from one to six 
regiments of our own to death needlessly. 

On the other it demonstrated that the men 
who went through our army camps came out 
so much better citizens, in body, mind, and 
morale, that the training would be well worth 
while for that end alone. 

A witness before a Senate committee, nearly 
three years ago, exclaimed: 

“The question is not, what will it cost to 
provide universal training? but rather, what 
will it cost not to provide it?” 

The reason for existence of these articles 
is to answer the questions: 

“What did it cost not to provide universal 
training?” and 

“What did our men get from the training 
they received—outside of the ability to give 
a new significance to the Stars and Stripes?” 

“What does our calm judgment recommend 
as the rational course of action now?” 

And let me reiterate: this is your responsi- 
bility. 

Senator Wadsworth and Mr. Kahn, chairmen 
of the committees on coming military legisla- 
tion in the Senate and House, say their effort 
right now is to discover what the best thought 
of the nation considers it wise to do—as to uni- 


‘versal defence training and many other things. 


They have been holding public hearings at 
great length, on the two bills introduced in 
August. They declare: “Whatever we do, it 
will operate and stand only if the intelligent 
mass of the American people approves.” 

So, when you have read this plain statement, 
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from men who know, you will only have ar- 
rived at the important point, which is: 

W hat are we going to do about it? 

It was in a spirit of contemptuous defiance 
of public opinion that a member of the Tweed 
Ring put that classic question. 

It is with the deepest seriousness, and the 
most profound confidence in the essential 
rightness of the American mind and heart, 
when we really get to the root of a matter, 
that it is propounded here. 

I find most civilian minds work on the gen- 
eral statement of this price we paid, as my own 
did: they simply cannot believe it. 

Of course, even if it was 10 per cent. 
(instead of the 50 estimated) that means we 
wantonly sacrificed five thousand of the best 
of our youth. The overwhelming majority 
of the men in command in France, whom | 
have asked, confirm the largest figure. 

Were it not for the realization that five gen- 
erations of Americans have ignored this fact, 
which clamors from our record in six bloody 
wars, I should really feel that I could rest, as the 
lawyers say, with the lieutenant-general who 
answered the French protests against his men’s 
reckless waste oi life by saying we had come 
‘fn a spirit of sacrifice—to make up for our 
lack of training by our readiness to die.” 

Remembering this habit of 143 years, how- 
ever, let us ask some more men who actually 
commanded our troops at the front to give 
evidence. There are plenty who beheld the 
crime, Heaven knows! And they’ll talk freely 
enough, if they see you’re in earnest, and feel 
that you understand the primary facts. 

Here is an airman, who had seen every 
branch of service, and was described as “the 
first American officer to participate actively 
in the war and the first to receive the Croix de 
Guerre.’ He now wore a star on his shoulder. 

“Yes,” said he, “there were plenty of cases 
in the air-service where lack of training brought 
disaster, though we did give our pilots a lot 
of training. But one mistake we made was 
in not giving them a closer approximation of 
battle conditions: they learned in light planes 
instead of with service loads, so that the aviator 
had a lot of reserve power. Under these con- 
ditions he got in the habit of taking all sorts of 
liberties—which were mighty apt to be fatal 
when he came to the real thing. 

“Then there was the case of that flight 
commander who took out a squadron of D. H.’s 
and lost the whole shooting match.” 


Henry Wysham Lanier 


I should interpolate that the speaker’s aide 
was much concerned at the citing of this dis- 
tressing case. His point was that the unfor- 
tunate officer was really not to blame at all: 
his own judgment as to conditions was over- 
ruled by his superior infantry officer. But 
surely this is markedly a case in point: more 
training in combined manceuvres would have 
made the airman insist upon his technical 
knowledge that the reconnaissance was unsafe; 
would have educated his superior as well. 

Another airman confirmed this very point. 
He was a captain in the A. E. F., a vigorous 
personality, profoundly interested in the tech- 
nique of his chosen branch of the service, though 
now returned to civil life. 

He told how on one occasion his commanding 
brigadier-general of infantry (just advanced, 
and feeling his responsibilities deeply, since 
a German counter-attack seemed imminent) 
ordered him to send out a squadron of planes 
for a photographic reconnaissance. 

The weather was impossible for such work. 
Discipline and professional knowledge strove 
mightily within the captain. 

“But General,” he finally broke out—“it’s 
raining.” 

“Captain,” answered his superior severely, 
“when I order a commander of infantry to 
cross a stream, I don’t expect him to tell me 
his men can’t swim.” 

So out they went. 

“He was a brigadier—and | didn’t have sand 
or experience enough to stand up to him. 

“Luckily, all our men who came down drop- 
ped behind our own lines. But that fellow 
smashed up three machines for us, which cost 
ten thousand apiece and which in the scarcity 
of planes at that time, were worth their weight 
in gold. Their absence undoubtedly did cost 
some of our men’s lives during the next few 
days. 

“] don’t mean to pan him either. He was a 
good man. He was just green on the job like 
most of us.” 

Obviously, this lack of coérdination between 
different branches was particularly noticeable 
and disastrous in artillery codperation. 

A major, just back, whose artillery brigade 
was in action at the front more than any other 
in our army, opened up with every gun of 
every battery at the question. 

“] could talk about it for hours,” said he, 
“just telling you things I’ve seen myself. 

“For example, our infantry division was 
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piling ahead in an advance. We had had to 
prepare the way for them beforehand, give 
them their barrage, and then move up to the 
advanced positions to support them. 

. “They ran into a line of machine-gun nests, 
and felt it out long enough to find it was mighty 
strong. It wasn’t our place to suggest such 
a thing—they should have asked for it; but 
we simply begged them to let us get at those 
nests with the guns before they continued the 
advance. We had the whole thing spotted: 
it would have been pie to put them out of 
business without losing a man. 

“But no, they wouldn’t have it. 
we're going ahead,’ said they. 

“So they did. And of course they mopped 
up the Boche nests. But it cost, | believe, 
some thousands of casualties, absolutely un- 
necessary. That isn’t really doing the job. 

“Over and over I saw such things—sheer 
inexperience, and consequent lack of liaison, 
causing us to throw away men, or often to be 
held up two days at a time—and you can 
imagine what that meant in added casualties. 
- “I’m for universal training; and | don’t see 
how anybody who was over there could fail 
to be.” 

Another artillery officer, a general, told of a 
battalion commander in the eastern Argonne 
fighting who was ordered to take an isolated 
hill. 

The battalion went over at 5:30 A. M. ina 
splendid dash, behind a rolling barrage. 

Everything was moving as per schedule, 
until, just about the time when our men should 
have come in contact with the enemy, the 
inexperienced commander became nervous 
under his unaccustomed load of responsibilities. 

He halted and reformed his line! 

The protecting barrage rolled on ahead on its 
carefully planned time-table—and, of course, 
served merely as a warning to the Germans. 
The instant it lifted, they swarmed out of their 
trenches and fox-holes, opened up with machine- 
guns, and punished the advancing Americans 
frightfully. 

The latter had to dig in where they were— 
what was left of them. The operation was 
completely checked. The whole thing had 
to be done over next day. Once more our list 
of “killed and wounded in action” had been 
perhaps doubled—just because a brave and 
capable man had not been sufficiently trained 
to follow the plan through despite the ex- 
citement of battle. 


‘Hell— 


Again, a man who planned and followed the 
execution of some of our most important and 
successful operations spoke of the many cases 
where incompletely trained officers failed to 
appreciate the vital necessity of preserving 
their communications: 

“T recall a case where a division became prac- 
tically lost to the division commander, com- 
munications having failed through inexperience 
and lack of training in this exacting branch of 
war operations. The commander had to take 
his whole staff and race them up to the front— 
to find out where his units were. It took from 
six to ten hours to get the machine coupled up 
again; during all this time there was no central 
directing force, and these thousands of men had 
to carry on an individual fight. That’s in- 
effective and costly. 

“Similarly, some advance units were forced 
to withdraw under heavy fire, and from the 
same cause lost their communications with the 
rear. The whole line was carried back three 
kilometers, creating the impression of a serious 
German counter-attack. 

“To regain that three kilos, three days later, 
cost another division some 2,000 casualties. 

“What the chief of staff had to do was one 
of the most difficult operations imaginable: 
he took his best division (20,000 men) in the 
rear and to the right, rushed them in camions 
thirty kilos westward, crossing all his own lines 
of communication—and that’s no joke—then 
up to the front line to replace that division 
which had gotten out of touch.” 

On the excellent principle that “the truth 
is good enough’’—let me close the testimony 
with the views of the three men with whom I 
talked who considered the 50 per cent. estimate 
too high. First—our Chief of Staff. 

He is a man who thinks and talks exactly. 

Anything savoring of lack of precision, of 
exaggeration, is particularly obnoxious to his 
trained professional mind; and obviously this 
“sacrifice”? percentage cannot be figured mathe- 
matically. He declared he thought such an 
estimate far too high—but agreed that un- 
doubtedly some percentage of loss was properly 
attributable to insufficient preparation. 
. Second, a major general at the head of one 
of the most important divisions of the General 
Staff, whowas conspicuously successful in train- 
ing and in handling his men. 

He seemed almost shocked at first by such 
figures. “It is too high,” he declared. But 
he went on: 
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“TI gave my division fourteen weeks’ inten- 
sive training after we got across. Then I 
found they’d gone about as far as they could 
in such ways. I may add that I was con- 
stantly amazed at the questions asked by 
officers — showing utter ignorance of their 
jobs. 

“So I told General Pershing what my fellows 
needed, before they got any more training, was 
a good scrap. And we got it. After that | felt 
my men were in pretty good shape. 

“Still, it is a fact that in our last battle, 
three months after the first one, our losses were 
about a third less. I can only ascribe that 
difference to the extra training.” 

He continued by saying that after he had 
lost half of his officers he found he could do 
more with the better-trained remaining half 
and with the two thirds of his men left, than 
formerly with the whole force. 

Four thousand replacement troops came in 
to him, while a battle was actually going on. 
They were green men, with a scant three or 
four weeks of instruction. He consulted his 
regimental commanders, decided that despite 
the pressure they would be more harm than 
good—and sent them back to be licked into 
better shape behind his lines, preferring to 
fight without them. 

“Few people realize the specialization and 
expert technical knowledge required in the 
military profession,” he concluded. “I came 
here eighteen years ago, and have been working 
_ hard ever since. And | see more ahead of me 
to learn than | did when | began.” 

A sterling, conservative witness—but not 
much comfort for the defence. 

The third criticism of the prevailing estimate 
comes from a man whose opinion carries weight 
—the former head of our Military Intelligence 
in France: 


While, undoubtedly, our losses were increased by 
lack of training of men and officers, the statement 
that a quarter toa half of our losses were due to lack 
of training is an exaggeration. 

It would, | think, be difficult to establish by cit- 
ing specific instances, that all losses were due to bad 
training of our troops. 


Of course, there is no doubt that trained troops 


inflict greater losses on the enemy and in conse- 
quence suffer less losses themselves; and it might 
easily be in certain units that were untrained that 
the loss might be 25 per cent. greater than if the 
men and officers were trained. 


Henry Wysham Lanier 


These were the only dissenters | found from 
the maximum figure—in several weeks of 
earnest effort, not to confirm any theory but 
to establish the truth. Even they agree there 
was some very appreciable percentage of human 
waste due to this cause. 

Foch, Haig, Ludendorff—all have pointed 
out the basic fact and its bearing upon the 
wisdom of training a country’s citizens for an 
emergency. 

All military men in this country, and plenty 
of informed civilians have understood the 
matter for many years. Before we entered 
the war there was plenty of discussion. 

President Wilson said in his address to Con- 
gress, December, 1914: 

“Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the 
only thing we can or will do. We must depend 
in every time of national peril, in the future as 
in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet 
upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry 
trained and accustomed to arms.” 

What we really did (despite an admirable 
bill introduced by Senator Chamberlain in 
1915, concerning which a committee took 
nearly a million words of testimony—from 
witnesses as diverse as Leonard Wood and 
Max Eastman) was to do nothing, as usual. 
We depended this time, as always before for 
143 years, upon a citizenry not adequately 
trained to arms. 

A few of the results I have striven to set 
before you. I say, we murdered several thous- 
and young Americans by our inertia. 

It’s an anti-climax, even in these times of 
crushing taxes—but I say also we probably 
threw away ten billion dollars by not being 
reasonably prepared. 

We not only did not demand action, but 
clearly our legislators decided we did not really 
want our young men trained (I have not 
heard anybody accuse our lawmakers of that 
lesé majesté which defies a clear expression of 
will from “back home.’’) 

So: 

(a) The lack of training murders our young 
men when war comes. 

(b) The training makes healthier and better 
citizens out of those who get it. 

There’s no possibility of evading the logical 
conclusion. 

And, as I warned you at the outset, | ask 
in deepest earnestness: 

What are we going to do about it ? 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


Our Labor Troubles in British Eyes. 


Two British Viewpoints 


With Regard to American Commercial Supremacy. Views of the 


Scandinavian Press. 


The British Attitude Toward Prohibition 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


RITONS are not too much engrossed 
in their own labor difficulties to cast 
occasional glances at kindred prob- 
lems across the water. Recently 
that well-known British weekly 

the New Statesman published an able analysis 
of the American labor outlook, from which we 
quote the following paragraphs: 


There would be no exaggeration in saying that the 
Labor situation in the United States has grown more 
difficult and menacing with every month that has 
passed since the Armistice. . . A few months after 
the United States entered the war a statement made 
by one of the greatest of steel magnates gave a sharp 
jolt to American employers. Mr. Charles Schwab 
warned the world of Big Business to prepare for the 
day, which could not be far distant, when Labor 
would be in control of industry. Two years of war 
experience have brought an immense stimulus to the 
mind of organized Labor in this direction, and it 
would be safe to say that the programme of the 
British Labor movement, with every new expedient 
adopted by the British Government in coéperation 
with Labor, has had its effect in America, while the 
recent revelations of the Federal Trade Commission 
as to the methods of the packing houses and profi- 
teering generally have made a profound impression 
throughout the country. The general outlook to- 
day is strikingly different from the situation so re- 
cently as three years ago. True, there is little in the 
accessible evidence to lead the English student of 
Labor politics to accept this view, so persistent has 
been the effort to keep Mr. Samuel Gompers and his 
missions before the public on this side. But Mr. 
Gompers, notwithstanding his apparent triumph in 
the recent annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, is astonishingly unrepresentative of 
the powerful forces which, beyond question, are 
destined to dominate the American Labor world. 
Mr. Gompers may frown even upon the nationaliza- 
tion of railways approved by his own Federation this 
summer; but his attitude will not affect the policy of 
the Railroad Brotherhoods or of the new Labor 
Parties which, since the beginning of the present 
year, have been organized in different states of the 
East and Middle West. 

At the present moment there are two aspects of the 


general Labor problem that are being vigorously dis- 
cussed. The first, which is of steadily increasing 
interest, is the possibility that, before the Presiden- 
tial nominations of next summer, a political Labor 
Party may have emerged and be challenging the 
positions of the two historic parties. Hitherto the 
idea of a national Labor Party has been admittedly 
hopeless; and during the past twenty years America 
has enjoyed the ironic spectacle of a leader of organ- 
ized Labor, himself an arch-politician, using the 
whole of his great influence in the movement to (as 
the rather absurd phrase goes) keep Labor out of 
politics. To-day it is conceivable that, through 
the working out of imperious economic influence, 
Labor may find itself driven into a position in which 
a definite choice would be unavoidable: between (a) 
the forcing of its programme upon the more pro- 
gressive of the established parties, and (b) the 
creation of a radical Labor Party having its own na- 
tional political programme and being prepared to 
nominate its candidate for the Presidency. 

The second aspect of the matter to which we refer 
is one of remarkable, and in some ways quite fresh, 
importance. The war has greatly altered the bal- 
ance of power in the American industrial world. 
Since 1915 there has been an increasing shortage of 
labor throughout the country, and, so far as we are 
able to judge, the cessation of war manufacture is 
not bringing any serious measure of unemployment. 
The demand for labor in all trades is insistent. 
Wages have been steadily rising. East, West, and 
South, unskilled labor has been able to command 
rates of wages startlingly above the normal during 
the years when agriculture and industry alike were 
able to draw upon an unlimited reserve of immigrant 
workers. This reserve no longer exists. On the 
contrary, since the Armistice the movement has been 
in the opposite direction. No sooner was peace 
in Europe believed to be approaching than the pass- 
port officers in the Atlantic cities were besieged by 
aliens demanding permission to return to their 
homes. A noticeable circumstance is that almost 
all have saved money, and they wish to take the 
whole of their savings with them. The reasons 
assigned for the exodus range all the way from the 
call of nascent nationality to the flight of wine 
drinkers from the pall of prohibition. . . . 

This eastward movement is welcomed by the state 
and civic authorities, who for years have been over- 
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whelmed, and it is in line with the policy for which 
the Federation of Labor has long been pressing. 
But, on the other hand, it is profoundly disturbing 
to the employers, especially to such monopolists as 
the railroads, mines, and meat-packing houses, with 
their dependence upon a great reservoir of labor, 
filled by men and women too fresh and eager for life 
in the new country to cause more than occasional 
trouble. America now faces a situation of extra- 
ordinary internal difficulty, accompanying its new 
commanding situation in the world. The greatly 
enhanced power of Labor, the more intense con- 
sciousness produced by the pressure and the disci- 
pline of wartime, the sudden emergence of fresh and 
powerful forces in the industrial centres everywhere, 
and in the agricultural states of the West the new 
stringency in the labor market—all these and many 
other influences are declared at a time when the 
traditional political leadership of the country is, 
apart from the President himself, in a condition of 
startling bankruptcy. It cannot be doubted that 
the coming months will be as full of unforeseen de- 
velopments in America as in Europe. 


BRITISH FEARS OF OUR ECONOMIC SUPERIORITY 


OTWITHSTANDING our labor difficul- 

ties, many Englishmen are voicing deep 
alarm at the aggressive strides of American 
foreign trade and are predicting all sorts of 
dire consequences to themselves as a result. 
The New Age (London) says editorially: 


The most significant and, indeed, terrifying con- 
sequence of the war is the disproportion, the in- 
creasing disproportion, between the apparent and 
the real power of England and between the apparent 
and the real power of America. The utmost sobriety 
allows us to state that, as a consequence of the war, 
this country has lost to America its former financial, 
mercantile, naval, commercial, and industrial su- 
premacy, if not in immediate actuality, in a poten- 
tiality that may at any moment be realized in fact. 
Sections of American politicians are, or profess to be, 
of another opinion; the masses of our own people are 
likewise convinced or take it for granted that this 
country is both relatively and absolutely more power- 
ful than ever. But the truth of the matter is proba- 
bly not concealed from President Wilson any more 
than it is concealed from the serious and thoughtful 
minority at home. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, long recognized as 
one of England’s leading publicists, thus adjures 
the British workingman: 


It rests with you, the trained and chosen leaders of 
Labor, to make your fellow workers understand how 
close to ruin and starvation our people stand. This 
is no panic cry. It is the plain truth, which your 
own experience of economic realities must have 


Lothrop Stoddard 


forced upon your own minds. Make those who 
look to you for guidance see it as clearly as you see 
it yourselves. . . One hundred millions in Europe 
are on the verge of starvation. Not a third of the 
industrial power of Europe is at full working effi- 
ciency. Man for man the American is producing 
three times that of the Briton. Our central power 
in coal is giving out. The nations around us are 
driving us out of our markets abroad—and even at 
home. We cannot go on working five days for six 
hours if foreigners work six days for eight or ten 
hours. 


Here and there, however, are Englishmen 
who see a silver lining to the trans-Atlantic 
cloud. One of these optimists is Mr. E. M. 
Edgar, a prominent London business man, who, 
in a recent interview in the London Morning 
Post, scouts current English pessimism and 
declares the American peril a mere bogey. Mr. 
Edgar will not admit that even the low value of 
the pound sterling is wholly a bad thing. “It 
is very much worse for the Americans,” he 
asserts cheerily. “It means that we cannot 
afford to purchase in the United States—that 
we will buy anywhere except there. America 
is loaded with goods to produce which she has 
paid uneconomic wages. She will therefore 
either have to sell at a loss or cut down pro- 
duction. People grumble here about the high 
cost of living and the high wages, but these 
things are nothing compared with the con- 
ditions in America. There is bound to be a 
drop in America from those sky-high levels, and 
that drop will be a crash. London is in no 
danger of ceasing to be the financial centre of 
the world.” Neither does Mr. Edgar fear 
American competition in shipping. “America,” 
he says, “has not yet the means to turn out 
vessels for special trades, and the cost of con- 
struction is still far ahead of ours. Moreover, 
the cost of running an American ship is at least 
30 per cent. heavier than the cost of running 
a British ship.” 


BRITISH CLAIMS ON OUR GERMAN PRIZE-SHIPS 


OWEVER much more cheaply Britain can 

run her merchant fleet, Englishmen do not 

at all relish our large share of German shipping, 

and many of them are expressing themselves 

forcefully on this point. Typical is the com- 

ment of a writer in the London Saturday 
Review, who thus airs his grievance: 


The tonnage to which the United States were en- 
titled upon a pro rata distribution of the German 
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Mercantile Marine was 40,000. They have been 
allowed to appropriate 700,000 tons, or seventeen 
times as much as they were entitled to claim. Great 
Britain lost over 8,000,000 tons of merchant shipping 
during the 51 months of war. The United States of 
America, during the 19 months of her participation, 
lost 120,000 tons. We shall obtain probably about 
800,000 tons of German shipping, or about one tenth 
part of our loss, while the United States obtains 
nearly six times as much as she lost. This amazing, 
almost incredible, instance of inordinate grab on the 
one side and abject acquiescence on the other, of 
blazing injustice to our country and our heroic de- 
voted merchant seamen, calls forth no indignant pro- 
test from our too patient people and too subservient 
House of Commons. The unconcern and apathy of 
the Unionists in view of the aggressive attitude and 
policy of the United States Government and of their 
great trade interests are truly astounding. One 
might have thought that the Labor Party would 
have been alive to the almost incalculable dangers 
which must confront us from across the Atlantic in 
the near future, but they are too absorbed in their 
rapacious schemes. Some day there will be a terri- 
ble and, alas, too late awakening. As it was in the six 
years before 1914, when you looked eastward across 
Europe, so may it be in the ten years to follow this, as 
you look westward across the Atlantic. Our prophets 


prophesy falsely, our statesmen speak smooth things, 


and what will ye do in the end thereof? 
SCANDINAVIAN PRAISE OF AMERICA 


T IS a pleasant task to note this month two 
Scandinavian encomiums of American ideal- 
ism. In Stockholm, the Swedish capital, there 
has recently been established a “Swedish- 
American Foundation” (Sveriges Amerika- 
stiftelse). Its object is to develop relations 
between Sweden and the United States. At the 
inauguration Dr. Helmar Key, editor of Svenska 
Dagbladet, one of Sweden’s leading journals, 
thus spoke of the United States: 


America’s stake has proved that there exists in the 
United States a magnificent ideal strength of which 
perhaps we Europeans know little. And the cer- 
tainty removes all my doubts. I am convinced that 
if the poverty which in many countries may long be 
a result of the war should cause Europe to pass 
through a longer or shorter period of cultural de- 
pression, the United States would be able to take up 
the threads of our traditions and continue the 
development of civilization. Many Swedes, have 
found a home in the great Western Republic and 
found a national bond of union. May the bonds 
between the two peoples become stronger and 
stronger. 


Similar in tone is a recent article from 
the well-known Norwegian writer Fridtjof 
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Nansen, entitled “ American Idealism” and 
published in the American-Scandinavian Re- 
view. Dr. Nansen says: 


Although America, with its incessant absorption 
in business, may appear materialistic, this is due 
chiefly to external circumstances. The limitless 
natural resources that lay ready to hand inevitably 
drew the best forces of the people to their utilization. 

Earning money was too easy, and, therefore, the 
ablest men devoted their energies to accumulating 
fortunes, while the pace grew ever more rapid, and 
city after city rose with teeming millions. But if we 
look beyond this race for positive gain and physical 
pleasure, if we pierce through this business life with 
its accompanying breathless haste and material lux- 
ury sometimes carried to the point of effeminacy, 
which is the outer shell of American life, we find 
a kernel of sincere idealism. This spirit, in its 
fresh, primitive simplicity, though seemingly belied 
by the superficial aspect of American life, has more 
than once found radiant expression in the history of 
the people. 

To an American his ideals are not mere cold ab- 
stractions, images of gods that are held up for adora- 
tion; nor are they bric-4-brac or troublesome scraps 
of paper—they are flesh and blood, actual values that 
must be realized even at the cost of life. An Amer- 
ican may sometimes use big words, but he is never 
declamatory. Impulsiveness and enthusiasm are 
leading traits in his character, and sometimes they 
are expressed in a rather noisy way. In American 
literature, in poetry, novels, and addresses, that 
which impresses the reader, particulariy the Euro- 
pean reader, is strength of faith, singleness, warmth, 
and receptivity of feeling, together with initiative 
and creative urge. . 

The typical American is simple, even naive at 
times, and his ideals, too, are simple and primitive, 
not warped by a life-weary civilization. They rest 
on those elemental truths upon which all morality 
must again and again be rebuilt—the right of the 
individual, the freedom of the individual, for all 
persons and all nations whether great or small. 
This passion for individual freedom is what spells 
“democracy” to an American, and is no doubt an 
inheritance from England, a reminder that the 
American commonwealth had a British ancestry. 
The influence of its early founders, the Quakers and 
the Puritans, should also be remembered. Their 
warm and pure faith and idealism still live in the 
young American nation. While we, with our know- 
ledge, our traditions of experiences and disappoint- 
ments—are worm-eaten with skepticism and allowour 
feet to be tangled up in our doubts at every step, the 
American rushes onward, full of invincible faith in 
his cause. He never for a moment doubts that his 
ideals will be realized and give to all humanity the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
He wants to rear the great temple of righteousness 
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for all people to dwell in. The millenium of peace is 
at last to be established. ~Nothing less will suffice 
when he puts his hand to the task of world reforma- 
tion. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE MEXICAN CRISIS 


HE tenseness of diplomatic relations be- 

tween the United States and Mexico has 
not been lost upon European observers, and 
speculations as to the imminence and character 
of American intervention in Mexico are going 
the rounds of the European press. Here is 
what the London Economist, a leading British 
financial organ, has to say on the subject: 


Conditions (in Mexico) seem to have been much 
worse in 1915-16 and worse still in 1861, before the 
joint intervention of Great Britain, France, and 
Spain—a precedent by no means encouraging. 
Till quite recently, at any rate, the Carranzista 
Government seemed to be strengthening its hold; 
there is still some improvement locally, even in parts 
of Sonora and Chihuahua, and the gold and silver 
mines and the oil companies have apparently found 
means to placate their would-be plunderers, and to 
secure protection from the Federal generals. 

Again, certain leading banks and financial institu- 
tions in New York have just formed a company 
whose scope is described as “practically unlimited,” 
to finance foreign enterprises in Mexico, and one of 
them, the Guaranty Trust Company, has called 
attention in a circular to the great possibilities of 
Mexican industry and trade. Perhaps, however, the 
company may not propose to operate until order is 
restored, whether from within or from without. In 
certain areas, on the other hand, disorder and bri- 
gandage are prevalent. Carranza himself may, 
according to his lights, be honest and patriotic in 
intention, and some English and American observers 
have spoken well of him; but he seems unable to 
control the army or his subordinates, and none of his 
present rivals is fit to put in his place. In his deal- 
ings with Washington he has been needlessly pro- 
vocative, but that was a tradition of Mexican for- 
eign policy before Diaz. But intervention which 
would mean invasion, would be a formidable under- 
taking, even with troops fresh from victory in 
France. The difficulties have been compared with 
those of the Boer War. Still, their aircraft would 
give the invaders an immense advantage, and they 
have had much more experience in bush fighting in 
the Philippines than is commonly suspected in 
Europe. We cannot but hope that, should inter- 
vention be undertaken, its effect will be rapid and 
decisive. 


The ‘“‘water-wagon” shows signs of becoming 
an international issue. 


Britain harbors a de- 
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voted band of teetotallers, some of whom have 
been recently touring thiscountry and have now 
returned, accompanied by American “dry” 
experts for the conversion of England. The 
British brethren report their impressions of 
America under the drought in a letter to the 
Westminster Gazette, which runs in part as 
follows: 


We could discover no evidence of any appreciable 
body of public opinion which asks for a return to the 
old conditions. The new generation growing up in 
the thirty-two states which have state prohibition 
laws is a generation free from the alcohol habit, and, 
in consequence, is healthier, happier, and more pros- 
On return to England we are impressed 
with the distressing contrast between the decision of 
America on the eve of reconstruction to extend 
prohibition to the whole Republic, and the obvious 
tendency in our own country to abandon those 
restrictions on the drink traffic which so notably di- 
minished alcoholism in England and increased effi- 
ciency during the period of the war. 


Such “dry” propaganda, however, does not 
seem to stir responsive chords in most English 
breasts. In fact, it seems to stir ire and a 
tendency to chant “Britons never, never will 
be slaves.” For example, a writer in the Lon- 
don Saturday Review suggests a new shifting of 
world-alliances based on booze, and discovers a 
sudden tenderness even for the erstwhile (but 
still “wet”) Hun. Says this writer: “It is, 
of course, unfashionable and unprogressive to 
display any respect for individual liberty; but 
if individual liberty is to be abolished, there is 
a strong case for curtailing the consumption 
of butcher’s meat, tea, coffee, and sweets. The 
question of liberty is not alone concerned, for 
there is also the importance of preserving feel- 
ings of friendship with the United States of 
America and hostility to Germany. If Great 
Britain has to choose between an American or a 
German despotism, we must not forget that 
Great Britain, being part of Europe and having 
a damp European climate, may be driven into 
the arms of Germany by American prohibition- 
ists. Fond memories of the German beer- 
garden and of Anglo-German sodality based on 
the common enjoyment of Hock and Moselle 
may result in an Anglo-German friendship 
which would not at all suit the present consti- 
tution of the League of Nations, especially as 
the importation of German wines may be the 
first, and least unpopular, step toward paying 
the indemnity.” 




















